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Afraid of My Own Voice 


But I Learned to Dominate 
Others Almost Overnight 


UDDENLY the boss turned on me and 

queried, “Well, Conroy, what’s your opin- 
ion?” ‘They all listened politely for me to 
speak and in the silence I heard my thin, 
wavering voice stammering and sputtering 
a few vague phrases. Like a flash Stoddard 
interrupted me and launched on a brilliant 
description of his plan. All sat spellbound 
as he talked — my views 


my bashfulness, my lack of poise and inability 

to express myself. 
In 20 Minutes a Day 

And then suddenly I discovered a new easy 

method which made me a powerful speaker 

almost overnight. I learned how to bend 

others to my will, how to dominate one man 

or an audience of thou- 





were forgotten—and yet I 
had been studying the 
problem for months and 
I was prepared to suggest 
a sound, practical plan 
which I knew would solve 


it always was—I was 
always 


ability and always failing 


timid, and nervous — I 
never knew how to ex- 
press myself, how to put 
my ideas across. In fact, 
I was actually afraid of 
my own voice! Constantly 
I saw others with less abil- 


and ambition 
thinker 


centration 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 

How to propose and respond to toasts 

acai ; How to address board meetings 

all our difficulties. How to make a political speech 
And that was the way How to tell entertaining stories 

a How to make after-dinner speeches 

. We How to converse interestingly 

_ being given oOp- | How to write letters 

portunities to show my | How tosell more goods 

How to train your memory 

A ee How to enlarge your vocabulery 

miserably. I was bashful, How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will-power 


How to become a clear, accurate 
How to develop your power of con- 


How to be the master of any situation 


sands. Soon I had won sal- 
ary increases, promotion, 
popularity, power. Today 
I have always a ready flow 
of speech at my command. 
I am able to rise to any 
occasion, to meet any emer- 
gency with just the right 
words. And I accomplished 
all this by developing the 
natural power of speech pos- 
sessed by everyone, but cul 
tivated by sofew—by simply 
spending 20 minutes a day 
in the privacy of my own 
home, on this most fascinat- 
ing subject. 


- « * « 





There is no magic, no trick, no 





ity, less experience than I 
being promoted over my head—simply be- 
cause they had the knack of forceful speech, 
self-confidence and personality—the very qual- 
ities I lacked. 

In social life, too, I was a total loss—I 
was always the “left-over” the one who sat 
back and watched the others have a good 
time. I seemed doomed to be an all around 
failure unless I could conquer my timidity, 


mystery about becoming a power- 
ful and convincing talker. You, too, can conquer timidity, 
stage fright, self-consciousness and bashfulness, winning 
advancement in salary, popularity, social standing, and 
success. Today business demands for the big, important, 
high-salaried jobs, men who can dominate others—men 
who can make others do as they wish. It is the power of 
forceful, convincing speech that causes one man to jump 
from obscurity to the presidency of a great corporation; 
another from a small, unimportant territory to a sales- 
manager’s desk; another from the rank and file of political 
workers to a post of national importance; a timid retiring, 
self-conscious man to change almost over-night into a 


popular and much-applauded after-dinner speaker. Thou 
sands have accomplished just such amazing things through 
this simple, easy, yet effective training. 


° ° 
Send for This Amazing Boo 

This new method of training is fully described in a 
very interesting and informative booklet which is now 
being sent to everyone mailing the coupon. This book 
is called How to Work Wonders with Werds. Init youa e 
shown how to conquer stage fright, self-consciousness, 
timidity, bashfulness and fear—those things that keep 
you silent while men of lesser ability get what they want 
by the sheer power of convincing speech. Not only men 
who have made millions, but thousands have sent for 
this book—and are unstinting in their praise of it. You 
are told how to bring out and develop your priceless 
‘hidden knack’”’—the natural gift within you—which 
will win for you advancement in position and 
popularity, social standing, power and real success. You 
can obtain your copy absolutely free by I 
coupon. 


Now 
Sent 
FREE ge 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9186, Chicago, III. 


Salary 


sendir the 





NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE i 
] 3601 Michigan Avenue, Dept. 9186, 
Chicago, Illinois | 
| Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to Work | 
Wonders with Words, and full information regarding 
! your Course in Effective Speaking. | 
Name | 
Address 
City State 
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The secret of Auburn’s success is very simple. It lies 





Tew olttitetttta-Molcaccartttcesileleitcrteleadstoomrotiretata ce): 
less money. Anyone can verify this claim by making 
comparisons. That is why many thousands more 
PNtloltigehe tamer hue elcaiee)emaittmuetaeirtemetttutetce-le! 
of last year. As a result of the enthusiasm of Auburn 
owners, the world has learned to expect more 
from Auburn. To prove worthy of its position 
of leadership Auburn’s vigilance is never relaxed. 


ANUIBNIKN 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 


2 RT UR Tia - 
WARS hs minding 


The car illustrated above is the 5-passenger Sedan Silent-Constant Mesh in Standard Models. All Custom Models include Free Wheeling. 
Custom models 8-98A: 5-passenger, 2-door Brougham $1145; Business Man’s Coupe $1195; Convertible Cabriolet $1245; 4-door Full Sedan $1195; Convertible 
Phaeton Sedan $1345; 7-passenger Sedan $1395. All Custom Models include Free Wheeling. Standard models 8-98: 5-passenger, 2-door Brougham $945; 4-door 
Full Sedan $995; Convertible Cabriolet $1045; Convertible Phacton Sedan $1145; Business Man’s Coupe $995; 7-passenger Sedan $1195; f. 0. b. factory. Equip- 

ment other than standard and wire wheels, at extra cost. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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iwanis Club of Lafayette, Indiana, 
evelops Urban-Rural Relations 


A major objective of Kiwanis: Mutual Understanding between the Farmer and the City Man. 














Ten years ago the Kiwanis Club of Lafayette, Indiana, adopted as one of its major 
activities the sponsorship of the Tippecanoe County Pig Club. The entire membership 
of that club numbering over 200 boys and girls, are guests of the Kiwanians and meet 


with county and township leaders regularly. 


Members of the Kiwanis club maintain constant personal contact with these boys and 
girls, who exhibit their stock at the annual county fair. County winners are assisted in 
exhibiting at the state fair. Kiwanian Thomas A. Coleman, Director of Codperative 
Extension Work between Purdue University Agricultural Extension Department and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and former member of the Kiwanis International Com- 


mittee on Agriculture writes: “This activity has developed many successful producers; 


it has emphasized the importance of accurate scientific knowledge in farm enterprise; 
it has encouraged many to enter Purdue University and has developed in the minds of 
these young rural people the fact that the citizenship of Lafayette as represented by the 
membership of the Kiwanis club, is definitely interested in them and their financial 


” 
success, 
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Make Jobs Steady! 


A VARIETY OF SUCCESSFUL PLANS NOW OPERATING 


BY R. C. JACOBSON 


Assistant Labor Manager, Hart Schaffner & Marx 


MBITION, stupidity and greed have 
dictated policies and trouble has 
been the result.” “The causes can 

be boiled down to Stupidity and Cupidity” 
(the Latin word for greed). “There is 
plenty of money in the country. The 
trouble is the rich get too much of it, and 
the poor too little.” 

“A capitalism which cannot feed the 
workers of the world has no right to ex- 
ist.” “Unless drastic measures are taken 
to save it, the capitalist system through- 
out the civilized world will be wrecked 
within a year. I should like this predic- 
tion to be filed for future reference.” 

What wild-eyed, long-haired bunch of 
Bolsheviks have broken loose? Why waste 
one’s time reading such crazy, irresponsi- 
ble trash? Wait! Let us see who uttered 
these statements. 

Melvin A. Traylor, President of the 
First National Bank of Chicago and a 
former President of the American Bank- 
ers Association, made the first statement 
listed above in a challenging address at 
the World’s Chamber of Commerce Con- 
vention last spring. Felix Warburg, one 
of the leading bankers in the country, 
made the second a day or so later. The 
author of the third is another member of 
the same conservative fraternity, Frank 








HY should there be so much suf- 

fering and distress in the midst of 
plenty. What greater problem is there 
today, one that involves every Object of 
Kiwanis, than our present economic situa- 
tion? We are out of balance now be- 
cause every one who wants to or needs 
to is not working, producing and consum- 
ing. 

This is one of the most enlightening 
articles ever published in THe Kiwanis 
MAGAZINE, written by one whose analysis 
of the unemployment situation will give 
all Kiwanians something to think about 
and perhaps act upon. 








A. Vanderlip, former President of the 
National City Bank of New York City, 
the second largest bank in the United 
States. 

The author of the fourth quotation is 
the famous ex-President of the Reichs- 
bank, Hjalmar Schacht, who represented 
Germany in the Young Plan negotiations. 
And the last statement was part of a 
private letter sent just a few months ago 
to Governor Moret of the Bank of France 
by the Governor of the Bank of England, 
Montagu Collet Norman. It appeared in 


the July 20 issue of Time and in an edi- 
torial in the July 31 issue of The Indian- 
apolis Times. No irresponsible radicals 
here. Such challenging warnings from 
such outstanding men should make us 
think soberly about the steps to be taken 
to prevent a recurrence of the Black 
Plague that hovers over us now. 

When Einstein, the great scientist, was 
in California a few months ago, Upton 
Sinclair asked him what he thought about 
capitalism and the present situation. He 
replied that he saw the present situation 
as “a positive proof that the present eco- 
nomic organization does not satisfy needs. 
But the establishing of this fact should 
not be used as an indictment, but as a 
notice (or challenge) to seek to regulate 
economic life in such fashion that the 
existence of human beings shall no longer 
be threatened by crises.” 

One of the most promising aspects of 
the present depression has been the gen- 
eral reluctance of employers to cut wages. 
Many of them have learned since the last 
depression to think of their workers as 
consumers as well as producers and, 
therefore, have come to believe that there 
is a very real connection between good 
wages and prosperity. 

Prosperity depends fundamentally on 
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the consumer. “Business has come to 
realize that its success depends ultimately 
on the consumer. Purchasing power is 
the keynote of prosperity. We have made 
improvements in production 
methods; but these are of little value 
unless we promote with equal care the 
ability of the public to consume. Good 
wages are the 


numerous 


wages and continuous 
fundamentals of purchasing power. To 
protect its own market industry must pro- 
tect the payroll.” These are the words 
of E. G. Grace, President of Bethlehem 
Steel. 

Nevertheless the purchasing power in 
this country has been declining steadily 
since the stock crash in the fall of 1929, 
with the exception of a few months in the 
1930. Dr. Leo Wolman esti- 
mates, in spite of the apparent reluctance 


spring of 


to cut wages, that direct wages have been 
cut from 10 per cent to 15 per cent in 
the last two (Survey, June 15, 
1931). Many of the concerns that have 
been hardest hit in this depression in the 


years 


last two years have found it very difficult 
to avoid making some reductions in labor 
costs 

The present depression now sees about 
six million workers in this country un- 
About six million others are 
The depression is 


employed. 
partially employed. 
already two years old. The coming winter 
promises to be even worse than the last. 
The big and pressing problem in all local 
communities will be the necessary relief 
for the barest subsistence of the unem- 
ployed. Many able authorities have de- 
scribed the physical and spiritual effects 
of being out of work, and have urged 
certain immediate, short-time remedies 
for the unemployed. 

Let us look at the problem from the 
long-time point of view so that when busi- 
ness “turns the corner” there will not 
be all too soon another runaway and a 
greater crash, Let us see what intelligent 
business leadership can do within its own 
ranks, and by its own united, determined 
efforts to prevent a recurrence of this 
economic Black Plague. 

Much has been said about the need 
for accurate data; about the setting-up of 
a nation-wide system of public employ- 
ment offices, manned by experts entirely 
removed from political influence; about 
public works; about unemployment in- 
surance; and about old age pensions and 
child labor laws. And it is quite probable 
that some real achievements along these 
lines will be realized in the next few 
years. But when all else is said and done 
the best cure for the jobless is a job. 
And that is the special aspect of the situa- 
tion that we want to consider here. 

The students of the labor problem and 
unemployment believe that any adequate 
program for dealing with employment 
must provide for at least three things: 

(1) regularization of industry; 

(2) a thoroughly organized labor mar- 

ket; and 





(3) some measure of security for the 
worker and his dependents in peri- 
ods when he finds himself jobless 
through no fault of his own. 


We will consider in this article only 
the first of the three provisions: Regular- 
ization or Stabilization of Employment. 

Because the consumer’s demand for a 
product is irregular, it does not follow 


R. C. Jacobson 


that the volume of production and of em 
ployment at the factory must follow suit. 
The example of a large number of firms 
in this country shows, on the contrary, 
that employment can be regularized for 
many more workers than is commonly be- 
The Industrial Relations Section 
of Princeton University claims that “there 


lieved. 


is an increasing number of companies 
which have recognized the importance of 
providing regular employment to the men 
and women who have cast their lot with 
them.” 

While considering what individual em- 
ployers and certain industries have been 
able to do in the way of regularizing em- 
amiss to turn 

Maxwell S. 
Stewart in the August issue of the Survey 


ployment, it might not be 
for a moment to Russia. 
Graphic describes the present status of 
employment in Russia in an interesting 
article, “Where Everyone Has a Job.” 
He writes, “It is of more than passing 
significance that the Soviet Union is the 
only nation in the world today that has 
vanquished unemployment 
its the Moscow Labor Exchange it is diff- 
cult to believe that two short years ago 
there were over 370,000 unemployed in 
this city of Moscow alone, and 1,500,000 
in the Soviet Union.” Whether we like 
the Soviet idea or not, it behooves us, as 
Dean Donham of the Harvard School of 
Business has recently said in his book, 
Business Adrift, to recognize Russia as a 
permanent fact in our world economy. 


As one vis- 
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“A Stitch in Time” 

Now for some concrete illustrations of 
what certain companies are trying to do 
to make work steadier for their workers. 

There are four main types of regular- 
ization, according to the report of the 
New York State Commission on Stabiliza- 
tion of Employment, which was appointed 
by Governor Franklin Roosevelt about 
two years ago. 

I. Stimulating consumer and dealer de- 
mand during the off-season. 

II. Scheduling production so that em- 
ployment will be fairly evenly distributed 
throughout the year despite fluctuations 
in sales. 

III. Developing side lines and filler 
products for the slack season. 

IV. Using a flexible working-day or 
week rather than alternately “hiring and 
firing” of workers according to produc- 
tion needs. 

I. STIMULATING CONSUMER AND 
DeaLer DEMAND 

Hand-to-mouth buying would seem to 
stand in the way of an attempt of this 
sort. But the International Shoe Com- 
pany has been able to secure advance 
orders from its dealers by guaranteeing 
that, if prices rose later, the prices on 
such deliveries would not; but that, if 
prices fall, the dealers would get the 
benefit of the reduction. The American 
Radiator Company has stimulated off- 
season sales by quoting winter prices 5 
per cent below those of the summer and 
fall. 

Some large firms which have a com- 
manding position in their industry have 
changed consumers’ habits by advertising. 
The Hills Brothers 
packs Dromedary Dates, have extended 
the holiday demand for their product by 
pointing out the year-round possibilities 
for the use of dates. The Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company has conducted campaigns 
to stimulate fall and winter painting. 
The Coca Cola Company has made that 
drink a year-round product by constant 
advertising. 


Company, which 


Small businesses, or smaller businesses 
shall we say, through trade associations 
have also been successful in this direc- 
tion. The problems of reduction of over- 
production, unjustifiable 


wastes of production and distribution and 


price-cutting, 


the development of new uses, new prod- 
ucts and new markets, these the trade 
association is often in a strategic 
tion for attacking on behalf of the thou- 
sands of small businesses. 

Such efforts may seem merely to trans- 
fer purchasing power, and thus stabilize 
one industry at the expense of others. 
If, however, competing firms or indus- 
tries begin to lose out they can fight 
back with the same weapons: codpera- 
tion, integrity and common sense. In 
any case, greater stabilization of produc- 
tion and employment will probably re- 
sult. And these after all are the ends 
we are most interested in now. 


posi- 
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This is by far the most common device 
now being used to keep employment fair- 
ly evenly spread throughout the year. 
In New York State alone twenty-six com- 
panies are scheduling their production, 
including such well-known concerns as 
Eastman Kodak Company, Procter and 
Gamble Company, Remington Typewriter 
Company, Otis Elevator Company, Gor- 
ham Silver Company, Hickey Freeman 
and Company, Knox Hat Company and 
Hills Brothers Company. In nearly all 
cases the following steps have been 
taken: 

(1) An estimated sales budget for the 
year is drawn up in advance, based on 
past records and reasonable prospects. 

(2) As nearly as possible this yearly 
quota is divided into twelve monthly or 
fifty-two weekly parts; the goods are 
produced accordingly, and surpluses over 
current sales are stored to meet the de- 
mand of the rush season. 

(3) The estimated sales quota is 
checked several times during the year 
against annual sales. If the budget ap- 
pears to be above actual sales produc- 
tion is diminished. If realized sales ex- 
ceed the budget, production is increased. 

If forecasting has been competently 
done, however, the error from purely 
seasonal causes will not be large, al- 
though cyclical fluctuations will continue 
to cause trouble. The more products a 
company produces, the more difficult has 
it often been to make accurate forecasts. 
They have sometimes found it desirable 
when beginning a program of budgeting 
and regularizing employment to attempt 
to standardize their products. The East- 
man Kodak Company is an outstanding 
example of scientific control of produc- 
tion through sales research and budget- 
ing, and is worthy of study by every busi- 
ness man having a problem of irregular 
production and fluctuating employment. 
The attempt to regulate production in 
this way develops incidentally better man- 
agement, in which every individual in- 
vestor and employe is vitally interested. 

The Bata Boot and Shoe Company in 
Zlin, Czechoslovakia, from 1918 to 1928 
grew so fast that it became the largest 
shoe factory in Europe, having twelve 
thousand workers and producing seventy 
thousand pairs of shoes a day. Their 
production is pro-rated for each of the 
two twenty-six-week periods of a year. 
A special department is responsible for 
seeing that nothing prevents the pro- 
duction plan from being carried through. 


The Happiest Suburb in the 
United States 

Probably the foremost example in this 
country of scheduling production on the 
basis of sales estimates is that of the 
Procter and Gamble Company, Ivory- 
dale, Ohio. They have gone so far as 
to guarantee forty-eight weeks of work 
a year to those workers fulfilling certain 


conditions. It has been in effect now for 
seven years, having been instituted only 
after eighteen months of experimenting. 
The workers under this plan have aver- 
aged forty-nine weeks of work a year. 
It is of unusual interest to note that their 
best six months were the last six months 
of 1930. The management believes that 
stabilized employment is a great need of 
American industry, but that no manu- 
facturer will give that assurance unless 
he is reasonably certain that it will not 
cost him money. As the old saying goes 
“business is business.” If a kindly plan 
does not pay its way, it must be aban- 
doned. 

“The forty-eight weeks of work plan 
has not cost the Procter and Gamble 
Company one penny,” according to Col. 
Procter. In the black days of ’29 and 
*30 the company paid out $200,000 to 
keep the forty-eight weeks of work plan 
in operation. The year’s turnover was 
more than $200,000,000. Therefore, this 
depression cost the company one-tenth of 
one per cent of the turnover. A grocer 
at Ivorydale is reported to have said, 
“Most of my customers work at Procter 
and Gamble’s. They are as good as 
gold.” A banker in the same community 
says, “They put money in the bank; 
they rarely borrow any. Eighty per cent 
of them own their own homes.” A min- 
ister, also, says, “This is the happiest 
suburb in the United States.” 

Yet this plan is not philanthropic. It 
is business, business to the last decimal. 
It is merely the successful application of 
common sense. It would not have been 
tried if Col. Procter had not been con- 
vinced by experiment that it would pay. 
If it had not paid, it would have been 
abandoned. Yet it originated not pri- 
marily as a money-making device, but 
because of his vision that the company 
owed a social duty to its employes. With- 
out the assurance of steady employment, 
pensions, sick benefits and insurance are 
not of much consequence to the workers. 

The conditions to be met before a 
worker is entitled to the guarantee of 
forty-eight weeks of work a year are 
two: (1) he must be a profit-saving in- 
vestor; and (2) he must have been with 
the company at least six months. The 
eligible list consists of 93 per cent of all 
employes. Of these 95 per cent have 
voted to participate. These workers are 
guaranteed forty-eight weeks of work a 
year with full pay, less holidays, pro- 
vided they earn $2000 or less a year. If 
individual workers do not earn all this, 
the excess amount contributed under this 
guarantee is called “unemployment pay” 
and is charged against profit. 

The big drug manufacturing company, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, illustrates how a 
short work week and a scheme of guar- 
anteed employment can function success- 
fully even during a severe business de- 
pression. In July, 1930, the work-week 
was cut from five and one-half to five 
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days without a wage cut, which meant 
theoretically a 9 per cent increase in in- 
come for the 2000 workers in the New 
Brunswick and Brooklyn plants. Carle- 
ton H. Palmer, President of the Company, 
in his annual report, states that since 
the shorter work-week was adopted 
“through greater efficiency costs of pro- 
duction have decreased in direct and in- 
direct labor per dollar of business done.” 
In large operations where an actual 
check-up on efficiency could be main- 
tained, it was found that production in 
the five-day week has amounted to more 
than 98 per cent of the production of 
the longer work-week. Last fall (1930) 
when unemployment became acute and 
many plants began to lay off employes, 
this company guaranteed to all regular 
employes that their positions were safe 
for the entire winter regardless of busi- 
ness conditions. Mr. Palmer declared it 
to be an expression of the company’s 
belief that each industry must maintain 
its payroll in order to maintain the buy- 
ing power of the country and at the same 
time to relieve labor of the devastating 
effects of the fear of unemployment. The 
shorter work-week and the employment 
guarantee are believed by the manage- 
ment to have been important factors in 
cutting labor turnover, improving effi- 
ciency and bringing the company through 
1930 with increased sales and profits. 

The General Electric Incandescent 
Lamp Department has joined the family 
of pioneering companies, which have un- 
dertaken to allay the fears of workers 
by guaranteeing employment for a year 
in advance. All hourly or piece-work 
workers employed continuously for two 
years are guaranteed fifty weeks of work 
in 1931, including paid vacations, less 
only “time lost through holiday closings, 
illness of the employes, or through plague, 
fire, flood, strike, repair or replacement 
of equipment, or other emergency.” If 
the employe works less than thirty hours 
a week, the company agrees to pay for 
at least that number of hours. 

This scheme was to become effective 
when 60 per cent of the eligible workers 
vote to accept it, agreeing at the same 
time to a one per cent deduction from 
their earnings to be credited toward the 
pension fund. 

Another example of guaranteed em- 
ployment is to be found in Fond du Lae, 
Wisconsin, where three companies, the 
Sanitary Refrigerating Company, the De- 
mountable Typewriter Company, and the 
Northern Casket Company, are coéperat- 
ing in the following manner to give their 
workers continuous employment: If any 
one of the three finds it necessary to drop 
an employe it first calls on the other two. 
If they cannot give him a job the original 
employer tries to find a job elsewhere. 
If unsuccessful in this, then the worker 
is to receive benefits amounting to 65 per 
cent of his average income during the 

(Turn to page 421) 
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Kiwanis Club of Montreal Extends 
Welfare Activities 


RECENTLY RAISED $50,000 FOR CONVALESCENT HOME 


S AN 
ganization who might suggest that 
the Montreal Kiwanis club has at- 


answer to anyone or any or- 


tained a rare degree of success in under- 


privileged child, vocational guidance and 
general welfare work, as a reply to those 
who might say “We have done enough, let 
us work on our continuing objectives for 
this great 
club, three times winner of the Interna- 
Trophy, has taken unto 


Montreal 


ve have established ourselves,” 


tional Efficiency 
itself another great work—the 
Convalescent Home. 

Satisfied that the Montreal Convales- 
cent Home provided a worthy and con- 
structive outlet for its activities, the Mon- 
treal club plunged into the work with 
characteristic enthusiasm. The Montreal 
club investigated things most thoroughly 
and carefully. In the Convalescent Home 
By-Laws appears the following: “The ob- 
ject of the Montreal Convalescent Home 
shall be the care of convalescents, male 
distinction of 


and female, without any 


race or creed, recommended by the city 
hospitals, welfare agencies and other re- 
sponsible parties.” Since its inception in 
1914 the Home has taken care of 4208 
patients of which 2290 were unable to pay 
and 1228 paid part fees. 

There were many reasons for the exist- 
There were more rea- 
adequate 


ence of the Home. 
sons why there should be new, 
quarters. 

The Provincial Government, very 
largely through the efforts of the Honour- 
able Joseph Kilion, K.C., furnished $100,- 
000; a public-minded and charitable citi- 


zen named C. W. Lindsay contributed 


$50,000; the City of Montreal, familiar in 
detail with the work of the Kiwanis club, 
furnished nine acres of land on which to 
put the Home in a suitable district behind 
the mountain; then by selling the old 
property, $50,000 was apparently avail- 
able. In short there was $50,000 needed 
and the club went after it. A ten-day 
schedule, April 13 to 23, was decided 
upon. 

Of course, the 
successful. The 


campaign was entirely 
$50,000 was raised and 
another great accomplishment was listed 
to the credit of the Montreal club. 

In announcing the success of the cam- 
paign, President Owen J. Callary paid 
tribute to L. T. Havill, chairman of the 
Campaign Committee. Assisting Mr. 
Havill in the Andrew C. 
Cordner, chairman of the Special Names 
and Stuart Langford, 
ary treasurer. Names cannot all be men- 
tioned, but it is evident in this activity as 
in those of the past that the whole mem- 
bership of the club worked and worked 
diligently and the confidence of the com- 
munity, the province and the Dominion was 


campaign were 


Committee honor- 


so thoroughly with the club that success 
was the only answer. The following edi- 
torial in the Montreal Star of April 9, four 
days before the opening of the campaign 
tells pretty well the story of the need of 
the Home, the significance of the Kiwanis 
club interesting itself in the Home and the 
reputation of the club for getting what it 
goes after: 
A Worthy Objective 

“In their proposed drive for fifty thou- 
sand dollars to complete the $300,000 


fund required to build a new convalescent 
hospital for Montreal, the Kiwanis club 
should be able to count upon the practical 
support of the citizens of this metropolis. 
The need for the new building is urgent. 
The present premises cannot accommo- 
date anything like the number of patients 
who ought to be taken in there, but who, 
under existing conditions, are compelled 
either to leave the hospitals and conva- 
lesce at home or else remain in the hospi- 
tals and prevent more urgent cases from 
being taken in. 

“The importance of a convalescent hos- 
pital to any large community is very real. 
It provides accommodation for those peo- 
ple who, after treatment in a hospital, are 
in a state of convalescence, but whose re- 
covery, to be complete, should take place 
under the most carefully supervised hy- 
gienic cenditions—conditions which a 
large number of the poor people cannot 
find or provide in their own homes. At 
the present moment in the English hospi- 
tals of this city, twenty per cent of the 
patients ought to be in convalescent homes 
and the beds they now occupy given up to 
patients who are in urgent need of hos- 
pital treatment. 

“The recognized ratio is one convales- 
cent bed to every ten beds for acute hospi- 
On this basis Montreal should 
convalescent beds, whereas she 


tal cases 
have 327 
has only 217, and many of these are avail- 
able only in the summer time. In 1930 the 
Montreal Convalescent Home cared for 
485 patients for 10,045 days. No further 
figures are needed to emphasize the ne- 


cessity for the new and more spacious 
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Panoramic view of the Boys’ Farm and Training School at Shawbridge, Quebec. 
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building. The Provincial Government has 
already made a grant in aid; the city has 
given a site, and C. W. Lindsay has made 
a personal gift of $50,000. The total so 
far is $250,000. The Kiwanis club is out 
to get the balance. They have the reputa- 
tion of getting what they go after. Their 
energy and enthusiasm in all charitable 
works are infectious, and in this particu- 
lar instance there is every reason to be- 
lieve that they will have no difficulty in 
reaching their objective.” 





Not the least of the major activities of 
the Kiwanis Club of Montreal was the 
building and maintaining of the Kiwanis 
Hospital at the Boys Farm and Training 
School at Shawbridge, Quebec, 600 feet 
above sea level in the picturesque and 
health giving Laurentian Mountains. 

Here on June 3, 1922, the King’s Birth- 
day, there was dedicated with appropriate 


ceremonies the Kiwanis Hospital. Since a ge ~ . z ~ ee ae 
; od ald St mT ee Ree A ward in the Kiwanis Hospital at the Boys’ Farm and Training School at Shawbridge, erected 
1920 the hospital work at Shawbridge has and equipped by the Kiwanis Club of Mentreal in 1920. 














year ending December 31, 1930 that there 
was received for the Community Fund a 
total of $14,514.14 with a balance from 
the previous year of $9,594.51. Of this 
there were disbursements as follows: 


Montreal Children’s Hos- 





NS a ak oes a sin ee $4424.02 
Camp Chapleau .......... 3044.88 
Christmas Baskets ........ 2005.51 
Parks and Playgrounds 

RSS oe vd: Tes tee 4s 1343.00 
Community Singing ....... 1135.37 
Shawbridge Boys Farm.... 1100.00 


St. Anne’s Military Hospital 805.95 
Children’s Memorial Hos- 


pital 640.30 
Patrick’s Orphanage 353.26 














Exterior of the Kiwanis Hespital at the Boys’ Farm and Training School at Shawbridge. (Turn to page 432) 





been a major Montreal Kiwanis club ac- 
tivity. The hospital was erected and 
equipped by the club and through the ac- 
tivity of the club a resident trained nurse 
is maintained on constant duty. The hos- 
pital wards are modern and adequate. 
There is an operating room equipped with 
the necessary paraphernalia and a dental 
department—in fact everything that is 
needed to protect the health of the boys 
at the farm and to prevent disease from 
interfering with the well-being of the 
young men who are being molded into 
sturdy citizens of the great Dominion. 

The Kiwanis Club of Montreal has 
placed thousands of dollars in this ac- 
tivity. Additionally the membership has 
given time and attention to its problems 
and the hospital stands as a unique monu- 
ment to Kiwanis in Canada. 

The sum of $30,000 for erecting and 
equipping the hospital in 1920 was under- 
written by the members of the club. The 
chairman of the Social Service Committee 
disburses about $1,300 each year for nurs- 
ing and other expense. 




















It is additionally interesting to note Portable wading pool provided by the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, Quebec, and operated under 
f Lies: asta’ atts < f | supervision of the Montreal Parks and Playground Association coéperating with police and fire 
rom the club treasurers report tor the departments. More than thirty thousand children enjoy this every summer. 
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The Constitution—Our Heritage 


CONSTITUTION WEEK TO BE OBSERVED BY KIWANIS CLUBS 
OF UNITED STATES, SEPTEMBER 13-19 


Kiwanis Object: To develop by 
precept and example, a more 
intelligent, aggressive and ser- 
viceable citizenship. 
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E ARE the heirs of all the ages. 

The inventions, the inspirations, 

the high records, the burning 
thoughts of all the past are ours. Ours 
are the majesty of the Alps and the 
pyramids, the glory of the seven seas, 
and the knowledge and the wisdom of a 
thousand libraries. Our inheritance is 
so vast that with all diligence as students 
and travelers we can never view or survey 
more than the smallest part. We are 
using as an every-day commonplace ten 
thousand inventions and customs that 
were the product of long and bloody toil. 
Among our heirlooms few are greater 
than this Constitution of Government 
which Gladstone has so highly appraised. 

But inheritors who have never toiled 
often waste. It was a saying of my child- 
hood that it takes only three generations 
to pass from shirtsleeves to shirtsleeves. 
It has been so with nations. Egypt, Baby- 
lon, and even imperial Rome, whose paved 
roads and stately galleys went so far, 
have had their rise, their flowering and 
their decay. So it becomes us not to yell 
for America, but to study her, and to 
guard her future. 

It is man’s great distinction that he 
can codéperate. Wolves hunt in packs, 
and birds form brief partnership for the 
rearing of their young, but man forms 
associations that stretch across seas and 
centuries. This association which we call 
“government” is an essential to human 
progress. We must have a codperation 
for the making of roads and the warding 
off of robbers. For such a coéperation 
we can afford to pay almost any price. 
We can even submit to tyranny rather 
than to anarchy. So it is not a question 
of whether we shall have a government 
or not—it is a question of how good a 
government we shall have. 

The rights and customs on which our 


BY WILLIAM GOODELL FROST 


President Emeritus, Berea College 
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present government rests have evolved 
very slowly. There is no election in the 
Old Testament—only the government of 
Oriental despots though the book of 
Deuteronomy contains some laws that 
limit kings. 

The little states of Greece invented gov- 
ernment by the people. All the citizens 
could gather in the agora and discuss 
and vote. That meant some freedom, 
and it meant some education for the 
voter. 

But Rome with all her genius could 
not invent so simple a thing as representa- 
tive government. The Roman citizens 
could vote only at Rome, and the voters 
of Rome were a rabble like the rabble 
of one of our great cities. Citizens at a 
distance did not know of the -possibility 
of sending delegates to represent them. 

England invented government by rep- 
resentatives. This was not in the Great 
Charter of King John, but in the Parlia- 
ment of his successor, Henry III, about 
700 years ago. 

Puritan America took a new start in 
The American colonies were 
far off from the English kings, and the 
kings had many other matters on their 
hands. So the colonies had some practice 
in looking after their own affairs; each 
colony began to raise leaders and states- 
men. Indian wars compelled coépera- 
tion. Franklin published a picture of a 
snake cut into thirteen parts, with the 
motto: “Unite or perish.” 

So here were the materials for a nation. 
There was a precious sprinkling of French 
Huguenots, some Dutch patriots in New 
York, and Catholic patriots in Maryland, 
but even in New York and Maryland the 
people were practically all English and 
all Protestant. Race and religion are 
the best cement for nationality. There 
was a most unusual religious urge just 
before the revolution. Watts had set 
throbbing those great hymns that move 
men’s hearts; Jonathan Edwards had 
preached with equal power to barbarians 
and to philosophers; Whitfield had stirred 
the souls of Englishmen on both sides of 
the water; and Wesley was compelling 
men to think of things eternal. 


progress, 


The Revolutionary War was carried 
through by enthusiasm. The Continental 
Congress had a high-sounding name, but 
no power. Robert Morris had to beg from 
door to door in Philadelphia to get $50,- 
000 to hold Washington’s army together. 
The Stars and Stripes were invented. 
When Burgoyne surrendered, and France 
recognized the United States, those state- 
ly men, Washington and Lafayette, ac- 
tually wept and hugged each other! 
But when war was over the Continental 
Congress could not keep a quorum, and 
their promises to pay became so value- 
less that it was an expression of con- 
tempt to say “It is not worth a Conti- 
nental.” 

Then, partly by accident and partly by 
subterfuge, they got together a ‘“Consti- 
tutional Convention.” Not all America’s 
great men were in it. Thomas Jefferson 
and John Adams were representing their 
country abroad, and Patrick Henry did 
not believe in a “more perfect union.” 
One state did not even send delegates. 
But Washington, Hamilton, Madison, and 
the venerable Benjamin Franklin, with 
others like Roger Sherman, came to the 
task with large preparation and most 
unselfish purpose. The Constitution when 
finished contained a provision for amend- 
ments. But it took a hard fight to secure 
its adoption. It was to go into effect 
when nine states should accept it, and 
Hamilton, Madison, and John Jay got out 
a series of pamphlets called The Fed- 
eralist, which explained it to the people. 

The Constitution was submitted for 
adoption September 17, 1787, and the 
first state to accept it was the nearby 
Delaware, followed by Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. Then came Georgia, Con- 
necticut, and Massachusetts. By May 
1788, Maryland and South Carolina gave 
their adherence. One more state would 
make the nine! And while New York, 
Virginia, North Carolina and Rhode 
Island stood out in hesitation, New Hamp- 
shire adopted the Constitution and a new 
nation was born! 

It is easy now to see the chief things 
which mark this Constitution. First of 
all, it was not for a League but for a 
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Nation. It begins “We the people,” and 
not “We the states.” 

Second, it sets up three independent 
branches of government: the Legislative, 
the Executive, and the Judicial. 

Third, it has two legislative bodies, the 
House of Representatives representing 
districts according to their population, 
and the Senate, in which each state, large 
or small, has two senators. 

Fourth, any change of governmental 
policy must be gradual, giving time for 
reflection and discussion. The House of 
Representatives may be changed in two 
years but it requires six years to change 
the Senate, and the Supreme Court jus- 
tices hold office for life, and can never 
be influenced by thoughts of reélection. 

Fifth, slavery was tolerated because it 
was supposed to be dying of itself. Jeffer- 
son wished to insert the prohibition of 
slavery finally embodied in the thirteenth 
amendment. 

And sixth, there was a legal way for 
amendments, and the first ten came al- 
most at once. 

We have said that rich inheritors, hav- 
ing never toiled, often waste. But when 
rich inheritors do toil there may be won- 
derful results. 

None of us have toiled very much for 
our republic. So I ask on this com- 


memorative period, will you toil? Will 
you perform the lighter labors that are 
called for in our time? Will you study? 
Will you read both sides? Will you ex- 
pend money for what you judge the 
better side? Will you attend caucus? 
Will you scratch tickets? Will you, when 
times demand it, change from the party 
of your long and perhaps traditional ad- 
herence to the party whose present pro- 
gram is the best? 

America is ruled by things not men- 
tioned in the Constitution—by political 
parties, newspapers, street-corner conver- 
sations and teacups. Our Kiwanis Mac- 
AZINE most wisely says that America is 
ultimately ruled by the real moral tone 
and fiber. So it comes back to the 
teachers, preachers, mothers after all! 

America has not always been well 
ruled. No Constitution can do more than 
provide the way by which the people can 
rule wisely and unselfishly if they will. 
When we think of things like our lynch- 
ings and corruption of funds we see that 
our country has still a war for patriots 
to wage. 

For the Constitution itself experience 
suggests two new amendments. The first 
is to separate more fully national from 
local politics. Let us not elect a bad 
constable because his name is on the 
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same ticket with that of a United States 
Senator whose national policies we ap- 
prove. Could we not have Senators and 
Representatives elected in presidential 
years and the second year between, and 
thus leave every alternate year clear for 
the consideration of state and local af- 
fairs? 

As a second improvement, let us dimin- 
ish the self-seeking element from our 
elections. In England when a new party 
comes into power not fifty persons lose 
their places. In America at every elec- 
tion there are a million men fearing they 
will lose their places, and another million 
hoping that they will get fat jobs. These 
millions cannot work and vote for the 
public welfare—they are after the spoils 
of office. Let the XIX Amendment read: 

“The Civil servants of the United 
States, postmasters, revenue collectors 
and the like, shall hold their offices dur- 
ing efficiency and good behavior, and 
shall not be removed because of their 
political action or belief to give place to 
new men when a new party comes into 
power.” 

With these memories and with these 
thoughts let us record a vow like that 
of the Roman magistrates: we will see 
to it that the Republic suffers ne harm 
or detriment in our time. 





The Constitution and the Individual 


N AN address on the subject of the 

Constitution of the United States be- 

fore the Kiwanis Club of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, George Ross Hull, former 
Assistant Deputy Attorney General of the 
United States and also former Deputy 
Attorney General of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, said, “There are two 
common misconceptions of the Constitu- 
tion of which we must rid our minds if 
we would appreciate its true value. One 
misconception is that the Constitution is 
merely a frame of government. Studies 
that most students have concerns the ma- 
chinery of government. It is true the 
Constitution provides the machinery of 
our Federal Government but it is essen- 
tially a document which shields, protects 
and influences the daily lives of the citi- 
zens of the United States in so many 
ways that they pass unnoticed.” 

He pointed out that it was a noteworthy 
fact, that until the adoption of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment, the Constitution was 
composed entirely of restraints upon the 
government in favor of the liberty of the 
citizen, and not restrictions upon the citi- 
zen in favor of the Government. He said, 


“That Amendment was the first experi- 
ment in imposing constitutional prohibi- 
tions upon the individual. 

“The second misconception is that it 
was an entirely new creation of the 
framers who sat in convention in Phila- 
delphia in the summer of 1787. The 
Constitution is a product of progressive 
history, the product of a thousand years 
of struggle between the sturdy common 
people of England and the nobility and 
the kings. Its roots are to be found in 
Magna Charta, the great charter of Eng- 
lish liberties, wrung from King John 
and re-issued and confirmed two and 
thirty times between Runnymede and the 
final confirmation by Edward I. Its trunk 
and branches are found in the Habeas 
Corpus Act, the Petition of Right and the 
Bill of Rights.” 

He also pointed out an interesting fact 
that if General Pershing, when he stood 
at the tomb of Lafayette, instead of say- 
ing “Lafayette, we are here,” had said, 
“Philip Augustus, we are here,” that few 
Americans would have understood the 
significance of his words. Mr. Hull states 
that it was the sturdy strength of the yeo- 


men and nobles of France, under the 
leadership of Philip, who decisively de- 
feated King John of England on the field 
of Bouvines, broke his power, and drove 
him back across the Channel to England 
so that he was compelled on Easter day 
in the year of 1215, on the little island 
of Runnymede in the Thames, to sign 
the Great Charter. 

Mr. Hull pointed out that the common 
people of the United States owe the fol- 
towing to the Constitution: 


. Their sovereignty. 

Civil Liberty. 

3. Religious liberty. 

1. Protection against a citizen to be a 
witness or to give testimony against 
himself. 


l 
2. 


5. “The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers and 
effects, against unreasonable 
searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated.” 

6. Neither the Federal nor the State 

Governments shall deprive any citi- 

zen of life, liberty or property, 

without due process of law. 
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Judges Should Have 


Unlimited Power 


Judge David discusses causes 01 
crime and how to deal with crim- 
inals. He says that all laws with 
reference to definite terms of 
punishment should be abolished 
and that the judge should have 
unlimited power to determine 
the question of punishment, and 
full power to incarcerate or re- 
lease the prisoner; furthermore, 
that the judge should hold his 
office for life on certain con- 
ditions. 
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CRIME, in its modern legal sense, 


/ may be defined as the commission 


«ho 


of an act, or the failure or omission 
to do some act for which the law provides 
a punishment. 

The principal crimes against persons 
and property are: murder, manslaughter, 
assaults, rape, robbery, burglary, arson, 
major 
ten 


forgery, and larceny. Of these 


crimes, approximately from five to 
per cent are committed by professional 
criminals; and, perhaps, a like percentage 
by persons who are mentally abnormal. 
The other eighty per cent are committed 
by first offenders. 

Eliminating crimes committed by those 
mentally deficient and professional crimi- 
nals, the primary causes of the offenses 
above poverty, avarice, 


enumerated are 


revenge, jealousy, intoxication and sexual 
degeneracy. The principal motive in the 
commission of the crimes for personal 
This 


question ot poverty of the malefactor is 


gain may be said to be poverty. 
one of the world’s greatest problems, as 
yet far from being solved. It is obligatory 
upon the state to do everything possible to 
and al- 


socialistic, it 


prevent and eliminate 
though the theory may be 
would appear that the day is not far dis- 
tant when the state will feel it necessary 
to formulate some plan by which every 


person who wishes to earn a living shall 


poverty, 


be furnished that opportunity; and, as a 
necessary corollary, it would follow that 
ultimately, State Unemployment Insur- 
ance and Old Age Pensions are certain to 
be a part of statutory law. 

As the object of prosecution of crime 
is to protect society, and next, to endeavor 


to reform the offender, no stone should be 
left unturned to bring about a condition 
where crimes for personal gain will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

Intoxication so far as it affects criminal 
prosecution has been rapidly on the in- 
crease. It is the consensus of opinion of 
criminologists, psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists that Prohibition, as the word is now 
generally the 
ment of the Eighteenth Amendment, has 
failed to produce what it was hoped for 


understood, since enact- 


would result and expected, and that in- 
stead of decreasing the use of intoxicating 
liquor, it is the experience of judges who 
have presided in the trial of criminal 
cases that crimes of violence in the last 
increased not less than 


ten have 


twenty per cent, due to the use of pol- 


years 


sonous beverages masquerading under the 
guise of intoxicating liquor. 

When we come to the question of how 
to deal with the alleged criminal when 
brought before the court, a still graver 
problem confronts us. In most American 
states the system of parole, probation and 
indeterminate sentence are provided for 
by statute law. It is my opinion after fif- 
teen the 
which has been devoted to the trial of 


years on bench, one-third of 
criminal cases, and from an experience 
as an active practitioner extending over 
thirty years, appearing as both counsel 
for the defense and counsel for the state, 
that all 
terms of punishment and differentiating 
the punishment as applied to different 
crimes, should be abolished and that the 


laws with reference to definite 


judge should have unlimited power to 
determine the question of punishment in 
connection with the offense and the life 
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V A letter Judge David writes: “Dur- 

ing the fifteen years I have been on the 
bench, I have refused time and time again 
to write for any publication, or to give any 
interviews, but because of the courteous 
treatment I have received from different 
Kiwanis clubs, I have concluded for once 
to deviate from my settled practice.” 

We are indebted to him for this article. 
Discussion and progressive action on the 
points he raises would be valuable. Com- 
ments are invited. 
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history of the accused, and that the power 
of pardon should be taken from the execu- 
tive, and likewise, all laws in regard to 
indeterminate sentences, parole and pro- 
bation be repealed, and the judge should 
determine what is best for society and 
best for the offender, and have full power 
to incarcerate, to release the offender, to 
place him back in prison, or to give him 
his final discharge. In other words, the 
convicted person should be a ward of the 
court and in this 
method, the judge should have a life term 
in office, with the right of the people to 
recall him after his first term of election 
has expired, and on failure then to recall 
him, he should hold his office for life and 
The judge then 
would become not only a trained crimi 
but an psychiatry, 
and The 
should be removed from all political par- 
tisanship, and whether elected or ap- 
pointed, he should not be eligible during 
his term of office for any office of trust 


order to carry out 


during good behavior. 
nologist, expert in 


sociology psychology. judge 


unless it be a judicial office. 

And as to the prosecutor, it should be 
absolutely impossible to have in that great 
ofice a man who, of necessity being the 
creature of some political party, will use 
his office for the furtherance of his own 
ambition and for the success of his own 
party. The should be ap- 
pointed by the judges and hold his office 
at the will of the judges. It is a common 
knowledge that young, ambitious prosecu- 


prosecutor 


tors are more anxious to secure a record 
whilst in office in the hope that political 
lightning may strike them and they may 
become governors, senators or even presi- 
dent, than that they are actuated by the 
motive of seeing that justice be done be- 
tween the state and the accused, or that 
they are concerned that the innocent be 
protected as well as the guilty prosecuted. 

If the courts are to retain the confidence 
of the people, the administration of jus- 
tice should be free from all political in- 
fluence so that all may stand equal before 
the law, and that the judge and the prose- 
cutor be actuated by the same high and 
laudable motive, viz., to do equal justice 
to all alike, without regard to wealth, pov- 
erty, creed, race, nationality, color or 
political consideration. 
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Springville, Utah—Art Center 
of the Rockies 





“Education is that which gives to 
the body and to the soul all the 
beauty and all the perfection of 
which they are capable.” 

Plato 


D> D> 7 


VER since its organization, the 
Kiwanis Club of Springville has 


initiated many new movements that 
have resulted in establishing improve- 
ments of worth-while permanence, and 
has consistently and persistently worked 
for the furtherance of all worthy ideals 
and projects. 

One of the outstanding undertakings 
to which it lends its support is the art 
project sponsored by the students of the 
Springville High School. Because of its 
importance to the world of art and its 
uniqueness, this project is receiving rec- 
ognition and acclaim not only all over 
the United States but even London, Paris, 
and Berlin publications have given space 
to tell about this “Art Project of the 
West.” 

The seed that has grown and developed 
into this achievement was sown in 1907 
when John Hafen, Springville’s beloved 
artist, presented to the High School a 
small oil painting, “The Mountain 
Stream,” expressing the hope that this 
picture would be a nucleus around which 
a great art collection would grow. Other 
artists of the state became interested in 
Mr. Hafen’s presentation and to show 
their appreciation of the movement sug- 
gested by him, sent paintings of their 
own to be added to the one already 
presented. An irrepressible enthusiasm 
having been stirred by these gifts, the 
people gladly overcame the obstacle of 
lack of funds to carry on the work by 
voting a special tax. The school board 
appropriated an amount equal to the tax 
and this sum was offered each year at 
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the Alice Art Institute, an exhibition 
of Utah Art, for the best oil painting. 
This purchase prize was small, ranging 
from one hundred to one hundred-fifty 
dollars, considering the quality of pictures 
entered, for many of the finest pictures 
in the present collection were obtained 
in this manner. Among these is “The 
Tepees” considered by many art critics 
to be John Hafen’s masterpiece and 
valued now at five thousand dollars. 
“The Harvest” by J. Leo Fairbanks and 
“The Boy with the Bun” by J. T. Harwood 
were also among these early prize pic- 
tures. 

In 1923, at which time the exhibit 
became national, invitations were sent to 
leading artists all over the United States 
to enter their paintings in the Springville 
High School Exhibit. A brief history of 
the movement and its aims were sent with 
these invitations, and the response from 
artists representing half the states in the 
Union was overwhelming. Albert Rosen- 
thal, one of the best portrait painters of 
America, was so delighted with the idea 
of a little western town, scarcely visible 
on the map, placing a collection of the 
best art before its students, that he asked 
if he might be allowed to present a paint- 
ing. As a result “The Little Fan” was 
added to the gallery. Many other artists 
have been similarly impressed and have 
presented canvases. 

Several years ago an_ enterprising 
Junior Class of the High School con- 
ceived the idea of purchasing the second 
prize picture thereby making another ad- 
dition to the collection each year. The 
classes which have succeeded this one 
have continued to follow this precedent, 
until it has become a custom which seems 
likely to continue. The class offers a prize 
of one hundred-fifty dollars and very 
often, through the generosity of the 
painter, procures a picture of far greater 
value than the prize offered. 

At present the gallery possesses a rare 
collection of nearly two hundred paint- 
ings, many of which are worth many thou- 
sand dollars. The gallery is fast taking on 
a metropolitan air, for from the work of 
John Hafen and other pioneer artists has 
come the purchase of the work of such 
well-known artists as F. C. Frieseke, 
Jonas Lie, Lee Randolph, Benjamin 
Brown, Hanson Puthuff, John F. Carlson, 
Alfred Schroff, Albert Rosenthal, Burger 


Sandsen, William P. Silva, and Clarence 
H. Hinkle. 

Any account of the history of the gal- 
lery would be incomplete without mention 
of the sculpture corner. About the time 
that John Hafen presented his first paint- 
ing to the school, Cyrus E. Dallin, inter- 
nationally-known and world-famous sculp- 
tor, a native of Springville, gave a repro- 
duction of his statue, Paul Revere. The 
original of this matchless work won the 
twenty-thousand dollar prize for the best 
conception of Paul Revere, a competition 
that was entered into by the best sculp- 
tors of the world. Since that time Mr. 
Dallin has given the school “The Appeal 
to the Great Spirit” and a replica of the 
statue of Emmeline B. Wells. He has 
ever been a friend and promoter of the 
gallery. In 1928, one of the ladies’ clubs 
presented to this collection a bronze bust 
of Mr. Dallin, modeled by the sculptor 
himself, and in 1929 the Senior Class pre- 
sented “The Vision,” a masterpiece of in- 
spiration with Lindbergh as its theme. 
These pieces with “The Buffalo” by 
Avard Fairbanks form the center of a 
growing collection and add variety, in- 
spiration, and beauty to the gallery. 

With the help of the Kiwanis club, the 
various ladies clubs, and other civic or- 
ganizations, the school is now able to 
carry on the work with the substantial 
backing of two thousand dollars annually. 
The money raised by the pupils is pro- 
cured in various small ways; by social 
and educational entertainment, by selling 
picture-show tickets on commission, by 
making and selling candy, cake and pop- 
corn balls, by serving cafeteria lunches, 
and by a popularity contest, in which a 
“Queen” is selected by popular vote to 
unveil the first prize picture. 

The gallery is maintained for its cul- 
tural value to the student body and the 
patrons. The pictures are hung upon the 
walls of the main halls and auditorium, 
where they may be seen daily by the 
classes, and as the high school is a com- 
munity center the gallery is frequently 
viewed by the town people. Moreover, 
Springville is on the national highway 
and it is estimated that fifty thousand peo- 
ple visit the gallery annually. 

Supporters of the exhibit are often 
asked whether the exhibit gives back re- 
turn commensurate with the effort and 

(Turn to page 423) 











Governmental Protection 


Against Swindlers 


ENERALLY speaking the regula- 
tion of business and of persons by 
government should be avoided un- 

less it can be definitely determined that 
there will be benefits accruing from such 
regulation sufficient to offset the disad- 
vantages. Any governmental regulation 
is bound to be more or less paralyzing in 
its effect, besides irritating to business 
people and citizens of the community gen- 
erally 

The modern system of financing is in- 
finitely more complicated than that which 
existed fifty years ago. Up until 1890 the 
average person who desired to invest his 
money could usually find an investment 
that he knew something about personally. 
He could either buy a first mortgage on 
property which he was familiar with, or 
he could buy a small business and operate 
it, or he could buy an interest in an in- 
dustry in his immediate neighborhood 
which he could learn all about, or he 
could buy a piece of real estate, or he 
could invest in cattle or other livestock. 

But today the vast majority of invest- 
ments offered to the average person repre- 
sent some sort of interest in businesses or 
enterprises or properties which the in- 
vestor knows nothing about and about 
which it is difficult for him to obtain in- 
formation. 

Then, also, the very interest which he 
buys is liable to be of such a character 
that it is practically impossible for him, 
without considerable trouble, to find out 
about it. The average corporation turns 
out every conceivable kind of stock, such 
as first and second preferred, Class A and 
Class B and various kinds of common 
stock, every one of which represents a 
different interest in the corporation with 
varying rights in each case. Some stocks 
are par value stock, some are non par, 
some have voting rights and some have 
not. 

There are all sorts of bonds. I could 
name you seven or eight different kinds 
and several different kinds of debentures, 
which are nothing but promises to pay. 
When the ordinary investor starts to buy 
a security these days, he is more or less 
helpless and is frequently dependent al- 
most entirely on the integrity of the per- 
son from whom he is buying. 

The question then arises how far gov- 





The public is fleeced of millions 
of dollors annually through 
fraudulent security schemes. The 
“Blue Sky” laws of states en- 
deavor to protect investors. The 
author of this article, formerly 
President of the Lincoln Park 
Board, former Mayor of Lake 
Forest and later chairman of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission, 
tells what Illinois is doing to safe- 
guard its citizens from dealers 
in fraudulent securities. 


at am aan a a 


ernment is justified in going with regula- 
tion and how far it can successfully go. 
Probably there will be little difference of 
opinion on the proposition that the gov- 
ernment should and in a measure success- 
fully can protect its citizens against fraud. 
At least nearly all of the states of the 
United States have undertaken that task 
and have passed Securities Laws and Blue 
Sky Laws of various kinds. Illinois has 
gone about as far as any of the states in 
this respect. 

The state endeavors to protect the in- 
vestors of Illinois and neighboring states 
from sales of fraudulent securities and 
also from fraudulent transactions in 
fairly good securities. It does not seek to 
prevent speculation or the risking of 
money in new or precarious enterprises, 
but it does insist that the owner of money 
shall not be given a speculation under the 
name of a safe investment and does in- 
sist that the person who wants to specu- 
late shall not be defrauded. 

In attempting to accomplish the fore- 
going purposes, the Securities Depart- 
ment operates in three principal ways: 
first, by passing on uncertain securities; 
second, by registering brokers; and third, 
by educating the public. 

Throughout the entire work the depart- 
ment tries to see that there is not only 
substantially dollar for dollar back of the 
securities, but we do our best to give the 
ultimate control of an enterprise into the 
hands of the people who put the money 
into it. We also do our best to compel the 
issuers of securities to tell the truth about 
them. 

Our theory is that the man who has 
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worked hard for his money is entitled to 
know the facts about any investment he 
may make. Perhaps he does not want 
to speculate, if so, he should not be sold 
a speculation in the guise of an invest- 
ment. Perhaps he is willing to speculate. 
If he is, he should not be made a victim 
of fraud and misrepresentation. 

In 1929 the department qualified se- 
curities of one kind or another amounting 
to over $800,000,000 and since the or- 
ganization of the department up to De- 
cember 31, 1929, a total of $5,550.000.000 
had been qualified for sale. During the 
same time securities amounting to about 
$500,000,000 have been denied qualifica- 
tion. In 1930 up to August 31, there had 
been qualifications amounting to approxi- 
mately $738,082,000. Of course the fact 
of qualification is no evidence of sale and 
probably indicates mostly the inherent 
optimism of our people. 

The legislature, in its wisdom, has ex- 
empted from any control by the depart- 
ment, certain securities, among them prac- 
tically all first and second mortgage bonds 
and securities listed on certain stock ex- 
changes on the presumption that these 
securities do not need governmental su- 
pervision. Unfortunately these were the 
two classes which caused the most disas- 
trous, not to say disgraceful, losses during 
the past year and a half. Witness the 
present real estate bond situation and the 
stock market crash in 1929. 

Most sales of securities are handled 
through dealers of some kind and if the 
crooks can be driven out of that business, 
then fraud is less likely to be perpetrated. 
It is almost impossible to estimate the 
amount of money we save annually to in- 
vestors by keeping crooked dealers out 
or driving them out when they sneak in. 
However, if I were making a guess, I 
would say the amount might run into 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually. 
From what I can learn about the amount 
that can be cleaned up in a few weeks 
by these racketeers before we discover 
them, I would not say the foregoing esti- 
mates are not far from correct. 

After I had been in charge of the Se- 
curities Department for several months I 
came to the conclusion that the preven- 
tion of fraud by stopping the activities of 
(Turn to page 423) 
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South Bend’s School for Physically 


Handicapped Children 


N THE March number of Tue Kiwanis 
MAGAZINE on the page entitled “Inter- 
national Secretary’s Desk” under the 

caption of “Transforming Communities 
through Kiwanis Leadership,” we find the 
following lines: “Kiwanis has always 
emphasized the leadership of Kiwanians 
in the betterment of their communities. 

“Kiwanis clubs have constantly been 
urged to study the problems and needs 
of their communities through creative 
thinking to develop plans for community 
betterment and to give the leadership of 
the representative membership of the 
clubs to the fulfillment of such plans. 

“It would be most inspiring if we could 
have available for actual perusal the 
record of Kiwanis clubs during the past 
sixteen years in the advancement and im- 
provement of their communities. It would 
be some volume.” 

The following article is a brief descrip- 
tion of an activity of the South Bend 
Kiwanis club to which could be added 
from other clubs enough examples of 
similar nature of sufficient value and 
interest to fill the large volume of which 
Secretary Parker speaks. 

South Bend, a thriving Indiana city of 
about 110,000 population, has always 
been alert to the needs of its children 
and from time to time has added features 
to its public school system that would care 
for, not only its normal, but its under- 
privileged children in the best possible 
way. 

Thus, we have seen the establishment 
and development of open air, vocational, 
pre-vocational, ungraded and sight-saving 
schools. 

However, there was still a class of 
children who, because of physical handi- 
caps, were unable to attend regular classes 
for the reason that they could neither 
get to the school unaided, nor be cared 
for if they were able to get there. 


Not many years ago, the child who was 
physically handicapped accepted his bur- 
den and worked out his problem as best 
he could with what aid his parents were 
able to give him. If they were financially 
able, he was given the benefit of special 
schools and medical attention, if not, he 
simply grew unlike other children and 
often became a recluse from society. 

One of the surest marks of progress in 
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a modern system is its provision for these 
unfortunates, to develop the capacities 
they do possess and carefully supervise 
their health and to give them every oppor- 
tunity to become self-supporting and de- 
velop as a normal individual with the 
right habits of conduct and attitudes of 
mind. 

The attention of the school authorities 
was directed to this class of children and 
with their usual sympathetic attitude a 
survey was made to discover who and 
where these unfortunates might be, also 
that a place might be found in which 
they might be properly cared for. 

\ sufficient number of children was 
found to make a start. 
facilities were found in one of South 
Bend’s_ excellent platoon schools, The 
Lincoln. 

South Bend was the only city in Indi- 
ana with a population of 100,000 or under 
to have a school for physically handi- 
capped children. This work was started 
in January, 1928, with an enrollment of 
four children, most of whom had spent 
their lives in a hospital. 

They were entirely devoid of a social 
consciousness, and seemed like four tiny 
birds who had just left their nest. This 


Proper housing 


condition is true of many pupils who enter 
the crippled children’s room. 

The present enrollment is sixteen. Two 
children have moved from South Bend. 
One child has been transferred to the 
open-air room, and one child who will 
return to school later, is home, recover- 
ing from an operation. 

Following are the purposes and objec- 
tives of this splendid piece of work: 

1. To provide an intellectually and so- 
cially suitable environment for the fullest 
development of the capacities of those 
children in our schools who on account 
of physical handicap, cannot fully share 
in nor profit by the classroom activities 
of the normal group. 

2. To develop in so far as practicable 
each child’s individual special abilities or 
talents. 

3. To overcome so far as possible each 
child’s individual disabilities. 

4. To awaken in every child a realiza- 
tion of his own worth as an individual, 
along with an appreciation of his obliga- 
tion to the various groups of which he is 
a member. 

5. To train for good citizenship: The 
child’s capacities must define what is good 
citizenship for him. 

















Physiotherapy. Burdick-Zoalite Machine in use. Making them well. 




















The regular classroom. 


6. To guide the child toward some oc- 
cupation by means of which he can be 
at least partially self-supporting. 

7. To develop healthy habits of conduct 
and attitudes of mind. 

8 To make the different child less dif- 
ferent. 

Children for the crippled class are rec- 
inter- 


ommended for admittance by any 


ested person: the family physician, the 
school nurse, the attendance officer, the 
principal, teacher, parents or acquaint- 
ances. These children are required to 
have both a physical and psychological 
examination, the school psychologist giv- 
ing the mental test. The child’s physician 
gives the physical examination. 

Children are admitted who are physi- 
cally crippled or possess bodily deformi- 
ties to such an extent that they cannot be 
properly accommodated and instructed in 
the regular classrooms. 

Until this year children of very low 
mentality were admitted, but this year an 
effort is being made to eliminate chil- 
dren with intelligence quotients below 70. 

It is most gratifying to know that every 
child is doing some kind of academic 
work, the amount varying with the mental 
and physical ability of the individual. In 
the academic curriculum the school aims 
to provide the minimum essentials of: 
reading, arithmetic, language, spelling, 
social studies, health, penmanship and 
music, 

Upon entrance into a special class the 
crippled child needs manual work to help 
him establish better muscular control. In 
spite of his muscular deficiencies he is 
frequently a better master of these than 
of academic tools. 

Manipulation must be comparatively 
simple; not complex, 
should be chosen for the degree of mus- 
cular and mental maturity. The instruc- 
tor should be sure each child understands 
specifically what he is to do. 

Physiotherapy is recognized by all as 
an important part of the treatment of 
orthopedic South Bend has a 
trained physiotherapy technician who- 


processes, too 


cases, 


daily cares for our children. 


The South Bend Kiwanis club was ap- 
proached regarding the possibility of its 
making some contribution to this project 
inasmuch as there was some needed equip- 
ment and special services for which the 
school’s budget did not seem to provide. 
With characteristic Kiwanian interest in 
under-privileged children, the club re- 
sponded and for the past two years has 
made this crippled children’s project one 
of its particular hobbies. The Kiwanis 
Club of South Bend not only pays for the 
services of the technician but furnished 
a Burdick Zoalite machine for the light 
This work 


work, muscle training, light treatments, 


treatments. includes posture 
and special exercises. For example: fol- 
lowing an operation of a transplanted 
muscle, it is extremely important to train 
that muscle to its new use. This requires 
a great deal of supervision and training. 
Everyone who has had experience with 
children knows how much constant urging 
and encouragement is required to make 
them follow out any instruction in regard 
to health. The teacher is guided in her 
choice of exercises by the outlines fur- 
nished by the physician of her individual. 

There are many different kinds of phys- 
ical disabilities children. 


among these 
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Therefore the furnishings are adapted to 
the needs of the individual child. Some 
wear braces and have desks fitted for their 
comfort. The desks are movable and ad- 
justable in order that a child’s position 
may be changed at any time. 

The academic work is conducted in one 
room, and next to it is a room used for 
physiotherapy and occupational therapy 
and typewriting. 

The equipment has been added to from 
time to time as the need has arisen. At 
present two stall bars, a table for massage 
and an infra red lamp (Burdick Zoalite 
Machine) complete the therapy equip- 
ment. 

For the occupational work, a bench, 
various tools for manual training and 
looms for weaving are provided. 

There is a nurse in attendance each day 
to assist the children and to care for their 
needs, 

From time to time interested people 
provide entertainment for these children. 
The Kiwanis club is always eager to do 
anything that it can for the children. 
Each year they are guests of the club at 
a Christmas party given at the Oliver 
Hotel. A large bus conveys them to the 
hotel where able-bodied men stand ready 
and eager to help them, for some of them 
have to be carried. 
fine dinner 


Santa Claus and a 
them. Each child is 
remembered with several useful gifts and 
at least one toy. It is difficult to realize 
that many of them did not know much 
about Christmas until the Kiwanis club 
played Santa Claus to them. 


await 


Following are a few brief case histories 
of some of these under-privileged children 
which it is the privilege of South Bend 
Kiwanis to help. 

Wanpa R: 

Wanda is a little girl of Polish parents. 
She is afflicted with tubercular hip. She 
is receiving light treatments and is being 
greatly helped. 

Our contact with her home has created 
a desire within her parents for an educa- 

(Turn to page 430) 














Occupational therapy. 








Making them useful. 
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HAT is important? 
\Y) In the winter I live in Washington. I own my own 
home. Mr. Carpenter lives on one side of me and Mr. 
Luchs on the other. I do not know the names of the people 
who live just beyond Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Luchs. Daily I 
pass them in the alley where we all park our cars, but I do not 
even notice what they look like. 

Across the street is a beautiful big house. One day I saw 
crepe on the door and wondered quite casually who had died. 
I was not particularly interested. 

Down my street is a bridge over Rock Creek, one hundred 
and fifty feet in the gorge below. Two people recently jumped 
off that bridge. When my wife mentioned the fact, my only 
response was a wise crack about the necessity for a suicide cop. 

A million-dollar apartment house was built near me not long 
ago. I was interested only in the building material, which was 
a nuisance in the street. 

For eight years I have passed the door of an office separated 
from mine by a wall less than a foot thick. The sign on the 
door says Grolier Society. I haven’t the vaguest idea what that 
means. Human beings have been working there within a foot 
of me for eight years, yet I don’t know or care who they are. 
Their joys and sorrows, tragedy and comedy, misery and hap- 
piness are alike of no interest to me. 

I might think I was hard-boiled and had corns on my soul, 
only in the summer I live here in the country on salt water. 
There are nine houses in our litthe community, eight of them 
occupied by people I know and love. The ninth house is not 
yet sold. The sorrows and happinesses of these neighbors are 
of great interest to me. I rejoice with them when good luck 
smiles and I sorrow with them when they are unhappy. 

Toodles was a dog who thought he was a Spitz. We never 
spoke of his lineage in his presence, because he wasn’t really 
a Spitz. We didn’t want him to know what had undoubtedly 
been a scandal in his family. 

Toodles belonged to the caretaker of our little development. 
That dog was the tail-waggingest and happiest little fellow you 
ever saw. No matter where anyone was going, Toodles always 
went. He never doubted his welcome in a canoe, in a swim, 
in an automobile or on a long walk, but trotted along cheerfully 
and happily, sharing your misfortunes and your lunch. 

Toodles’ name is mentioned among us with a catch in the 
throat this summer. Last winter he was accidentally shot. We 
miss him a lot and speak of him as one always speaks of the 
lovable dead. 

Andy built a new house this spring. We went into con- 
ference with him and Mrs. Andy on such important matters as 
the color of the walls in the bathrooms, the advantages, if any, 
of pyrofax gas over electric stoves, the best sort of a plumbing 
device for showers, and whether honeysuckle or grass would 
best hold an eroding bank between his house and the river. 

Mrs. Bowers’ sister, who comes down week-ends, has a new 
boy friend this summer. We know where he works, we have 
studied his manner, we feel that he would be better looking if 
he would diet a bit, but on the whole we approve of him. We 
have decided, as we loaf on the wharf after swimming, that she 
better marry him. We believe they will have nice children, be- 
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cause she is slender and he is plump; she is blonde and he is 
brunette. 

Andy has a new speed boat this summer, built by a Detroit 
firm. It makes twenty-five and thirty miles an hour. Buck has a 
new one, also, built nearby at Annapolis. It will hardly do fifteen, 
but we believe it is a sturdier craft, and as its builders know 
Chesapeake Bay so much better than Detroit people can know 
it, we think it was a better buy. Andy’s boat has more speed, 
but we are never in a hurry down here, so that doesn’t matter. 
The two boats are of interest not only to their owners but to the 
rest of us. Every time one of them passes we argue about it. 

We had a wharf building epidemic this summer. We all 
built new wharves in front of our houses and there was much 
talk about them. Ours was the last one built. We left the two 
piles at the outside corners very high so we could stripe them 
in gay colors like those to which they tie gondolas in Venice. 
Gondola landings are called “darsenas,” and as we have striped 
poles, ours is a darsena, while the other folks only have 
wharves. 

We were rather high hat about this until we found that 
Buck and Andy and Al felt that we should have told them 
while they were building their wharves, so they could have 
left tall piles to stripe and also had the Venetian effect! I 
had to explain to each of them that we did not think of this 
until after their wharves were built. I hope there will be no 
hard feelings left in their hearts, but sometimes I fear they 
feel we were not quite neighborly. 

How we do watch the possible purchasers who come down 
to inspect the cottage which is for sale! We look them over 
and decide if we would like them for neighbors, and if their 
children would be a bad influence on the truly wonderful 
children we have down here! 

These things do not sound important to you, but you just 
don’t know! Even a decision to plant iris or roses in one 
particular spot becomes a matter of debate between two or 
three families, and we have a sort of forum about it! 

Two suicides in a week in the city are not one-tenth the 
interest that little Bobby’s first teeth falling out is here at 
Southaven. We watch Bobby’s mouth every day when his red- 
head bobs out of the water to see if he has lost another! 

What causes the difference in our attitude toward each other 
down here and our attitude toward our neighbors up town? 

I think it is the narrowing of the group, the closer associa- 
tion of people with a mutual interest. When we are in such 
large herds in the city, we lose sight of the individual. 

Down here we are a smaller group with similar motives and 
tastes. In this mutual interest we find a bond which makes us 
like each other better, be better neighbors, be more considerate 
of each other, and all of us are ten times as happy in conse- 
quence. 

That’s why Kiwanis is efficient. We have gathered together 
men of different religions, different politics and different racial 
ancestry, but all with a common purpose of making the com- 
munity in which they live more nearly ideal. 

In this community of interest they not only lead happier lives 
but bring greater happiness into the lives of other Kiwanians 
by closer human relationships. 

A Kiwanis club is a small town in a big town, and what 
marvelous neighbors Kiwanians make for each other! 
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Shortening the Social Distance 


BETWEEN FARMER AND BUSINESS MAN 


“The process of securing recogni- 
tion by the farmer will be greatly 
accelerated as he gains collec- 
tive strength to bargain with the 
organized forces on the other 
side of the commercial fence.” 


ee ®@ 
OW may the “social distance” be- 
tween farmer and business man 


be shortened? 

The automobile, good roads and the 
flying machine, have done much to elimi- 
nate the physical distance between these 
two groups of our population, but the 
social distance is still considerable. 

Social distance usually has no relation 
to physical distance, for social distance 
is in our heads. It our atti- 
tudes, likes and dislikes, with respect to 
It is common observation 


together, 


concerns 


other people. 
that people may 
physically speaking, but be very far apart 
Instances of this are 
races, 


live close 
in their feelings. 


found in different nationalities, 
and so on. 
But distance, as 


timated, also exists between farmer and 


social already in- 
business man, or to put it in another way, 
between town and country. We have fre- 
quent efforts put forth by well-meaning 
persons and organizations to bring about 
a closer relationship. A good example of 
such efforts is that put forth by the Ki- 
wanis International Committee on Agri- 
culture. Many other local instances 
could be cited by almost anyone today. 
Chambers of Commerce, Farm Bureaus, 
and other organizations representing one 
set of interests or the other, attempt peri- 
odically to get the two groups together. 

Unquestionably, these efforts at coop- 
eration are indicative of a growing con- 
sciousness on the part of both groups of 
the fact that their interests are inter- 
laced. The marvelous expansion of com- 
mercial agriculture on the one hand, has 
made the farmer dependent upon mar- 
keting agencies in the towns and cities; 
while the growth of marketing agencies 
dealing in agricultural commodities has 
made the middlemen farm-conscious, and 
dependent on the continued productivity 
of agriculture. This was not so in the 
days when the farmer lived on his own 
little clearing in the woods, or his home- 
stead on the prairie, without much 
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thought of producing more than sufficient 
for his own family and livestock. He felt 
no dependence upon others in this case. 
This was a period of real independence 
on the part of the farm. 

Then came the periods of farmer reac- 
tion against what he considered the un- 
fair exploitation of him by these new 
commercial agencies. Much of the feel- 
ing developed by the farmers in these 
movements against the middlemen was 
undoubtedly justified; much of it can be 
said, with equal certainty, to be due to 
a misunderstanding of the market ma- 
chinery, and specifically to the part 
played by the middlemen in the process 
of selling agricultural goods. 

The important fact is, however, that 
out of these experiences and conflicts we 
have grown a rich crop of prejudices, ill- 
will and antagonisms. Many will agree 
that they should be harvested and the old 
crop succeeded by a heavy planting of 
good-will, understanding and codpera- 
tion. 

Competition 
gions is tending to compel this codpera- 


between geographic re- 
tion between town and country. Coodpera- 
tion units are not towns or villages or 
open country but commodities. Commodi- 
ties are concentrated, as a rule, in certain 
geographic areas, due to the factors of 
climate, altitude, etc. Therefore, whole 
areas today are finding themselves under 
the economic necessity of forgetting about 
their little local feuds and turning their 
attention to the larger units of action 
the commodity area. Thus we have in 
southern California, a citrus area com- 
peting with another citrus area in Florida. 
This presence of a common “enemy” is 
tending to weld the business and agricul- 
tural interests of the two areas together. 
But this movement can be furthered 
greatly if the farm and business groups 
respectively would make a deliberate at- 
tempt to understand each other, and thus, 
bring about changes in the traditional 
attitudes which have fostered antagonism. 
Among the attitudes of the business man 
which have borne abundant harvests of 
ill-will may be mentioned the following: 
1. Feeling of social superiority. This 
doubtless is a hangover from those dim 
days when the farmer was a serf—part 
of the soil—and had no standing in the 
social world. It seems hard not to forget 
that the farmer of America is in full 


standing politically and should be so- 
cially. 

2. Regarding 
for exploitation. 
which has prevented him from becoming 
widely acquainted with affairs, and _ be- 
cause of his fundamental honesty and 
confidence in human nature, the farmer 
has been an easy mark for sharpers of 
the world. He has been ex- 
ploited in all ages, and bloody peasant 


the farmer as a subject 
Because of his isolation, 


business 


revolts tell the story of his indignant 
wrath against his’ oppressors, and_ his 


painful rise out of the dust of ignorance 
and despair to his present state. But past 
history has tended to undermine his con- 
fidence in business men, so that he is very 
wary even today. 

3. Feeling that the farmer is not en- 
titled nor expected to have equally high 
standards of life with other occupational 
groups. This is virtually a corollary of 
the first point. 
torically the under dog in the social 
order, he neither had desire nor power to 
obtain a higher standard. Nobody ex- 
pected nor intended him to have it. 

4. The traditional attitude of the busi- 
ness man towards the farmer is symbol- 


3ecause he has been his- 


ized in the cartoons which have graced 
the pages of American papers and the 
caricatures which have crossed the stage 
of the theatre. He was Farmer Corntassel, 
the Hayseed, far beneath the professional 
and business elements in society, a butt 
for their jokes, a tool to be used. 

On the other hand the farmer’s attitude 
had the following characteristics: 

1. As a counterpart of superior attitude 
of the others, his was an inferiority com- 
He tended to be what the others 
thought he was. Give a dog a bad name, 
they say, and it will be a bad dog. His 
was the lower rung of the ladder, and he 
knew it in his being. 

2. Reverence for the achievement of the 
city. Because the miracles of industry 
baffled him, and the structure of cities 
overwhelmed him, he came to regard 
them as part of another world—a world 
of mystery. He walked the paved streets 
of the town with something of the wonder 
of a boy. He was scared of policemen, 
delivery wagons, and city streets at night. 
He could have been held up, robbed with 
a cap pistol. 

3. That there seemed to be no escape 
from his lot, and because nature was 


plex. 
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always predetermining his results, he be- 
came fatalistic. Whatever was, was good; 
and he couldn’t change it anyhow. What- 
ever his crops brought him, was what he 
thought they were capable of bringing. 
It never occurred to him to investigate 
the process. He took what the buyers 
offered, merely trying in his simple way 
to do the best he could at bargaining, as 
in a horse trade. Always helpless, at 
the mercy of organized interests, he was 
submissive with all his boasted inde- 
pendence. 

But everyone knows that times are 
changing. And anyone who will, may 
observe the actual process of change go- 
ing on. As President Neilson of the Utah 
County Farm Bureau says: 

“When we first started farm bureau 
work in this country, the business men 
were suspicious of us. They thought we 
had something up our sleeves which 
might result to their disadvantage. But 
at the present time we have many business 
men taking out memberships with us 
regularly, for they have come to see that 
what we are trying to do is to educate 
ourselves to the great principle of codép- 
eration, and that it is as much to their 
interests as it is to ours.” 

This illustrates also the attitude of the 
business men. The farmer is beginning 
to see that his big problem is education, 
and the business man is seeing that some- 
thing of that sort must be his problem 
and his concern as well. 


What Can the Farmer Do? 


What are some of the things which the 
farmer can do to speed up the day of 
real community codperation? We might 
suggest only a few: 

1. Take on accepted business practices 
in the operation of his business. Part of 
the trouble between farmers and bankers 
for example, is that the farmer seems 
to be ignorant of the process of banking. 
He is ready to borrow money, but when 
the bank attempts to collect, he feels 
hard toward them. He must adopt busi- 
ness principles on his own farm before 
he will appreciate that all business must 
be conducted along established methods. 
This means too, that he will be intelli- 
gent in his dealings with business men. 
He will pay his accounts as they fall due, 
run his productive operations along scien- 
tific lines, and do nothing haphazard. 

2. Learn something of distribution. 
Lurking in the back of the mind of every 
farmer who deals with commission men, 
is the suspicion that he (the farmer) is 
getting the worst of the bargain. Once 
he learns something of the entire busi- 
ness, he will be more charitable. One 
farmer who is well known to the writer, 
takes his neighbors on trips into various 
producing regions outside the state in 
the summer, and to the storage centers, 
like Los Angeles, in the winter to follow 
their own products through the process 
of marketing. He is charitable towards 


the other fellow who is attempting to 
market his own project. Such a farmer 
learns that the fault, if there is any, is 
usually not with the particular man but 
with the distributing system in general. 
He will learn that codperative marketing 
has nothing magic about it which will 
solve the problems over night, but that 
it is a very serious business and one that 
should be undertaken with great care. 
That is not to say that it should not be 
undertaken, however, for we have increas- 
ing evidence that codperative marketing 
is one of the best ways out for the farmer 
in his present economic crisis. But co- 
Operative marketing merely performs the 
same functions which the commission 
men and others perform for him at the 
present time. The only difference, prac- 
tically, is that the amount which would 
otherwise accrue to the commission man 
goes to the farmer in increased prices 
for his commodities—that is, the amount 
over and above the actual marketing cost. 
But it must be remembered that since the 
farmer would get his money, he would be 
very much more interested in seeing to 
it that marketing was done as efficiently 
as possible. It is not the purpose here to 
go into the very intricate problem of 
cooperative marketing. The only point 
which it is desired to make is that the 
farmer who learns something about the 
processes of marketing is a much more 
intelligent codperator in our present sys- 
tem of private marketing than he would 
otherwise be. He is more likely to be- 
come a friend to the man who is handling 
his goods. And that would be a very 
happy situation. 

In fact, the farmer should get ac- 
quainted in every possible way with the 
business man. The business man might 
properly take the initiative in farmer- 
businessman luncheons, picnics, and 
other social gatherings. 

3. The farmer must learn to codperate 
with his fellows in a very genuine way. 
This is a product of education. And 
that’s why it is necessary to keep the farm 
bureau ever as an educational institu- 
tion. Ignorance is the greatest foe of 
cooperation among farmers, as it is be- 
tween farmers and business men. 


What the Business Man Can Do 

There are many things which the 
farmer can do, and there are many 
things which the business man can do. 
The business man should probably lead 
out in the matter, because really, of the 
two groups, he is most dependent. The 
farmer can live by himself if necessity 
dictates, although it would be a tough 
life to be sure. But business must ever 
depend upon its agricultural hinterland. 
The country is primary; the city sec- 
ondary. 

1. The most important thing for the 
business man to do is to make complete 
his change of attitude from that of re- 
garding the farmer as a hayseed, to that 
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of looking upon him as a fellow business 
man, one whom he would like to have in 
his own club. He must recognize that the 
farmer is struggling against tremendous 
odds in the way of the natural handicaps 
of isolation, and at the present time eco- 
nomic chaos growing out of his segrega- 
tion, and his dependence upon the ele- 
ments. Far from being a weaker creature 
than the business man, the farmer is 
probably superior, but the odds against 
him make him always bring up the tail 
end of the procession. 

2. Probably the most important thing 
which the business man can do to narrow 
the gap between him and the farmer is 
to encourage in the country a higher 
standard of living. The city in the long 
run benefits from this. Take the matter 
of education. In the United States most 
of the rural communities have reached 
their maximum in population. They can- 
not take care of any increase. Therefore, 
their young people when they have 
reached the age when they might be of 
some economic value, move away and go 
usually to the city. Does the city want 
this influx to be top stuff, or does it want 
to be the salvage of inferior social insti- 
tutions? Undoubtedly a city of any 
thinking ability would want the first, yet 
business men sometimes lose track of the 
fact that education is not a local con- 
sideration, but is a responsibility as wide 
as society itself. The country produces 
four million more children in this nation 
than does the city, and yet at least two 
million of those people will migrate to 
the city. The country has less wealth 
per capita to educate its children with. 
If they are going to be educated on a par, 
or anywhere near par with the city chil- 
dren, they must have help. The only 
solution is the distribution of funds for 
schools on a state basis, at least par- 
tially. 

Without accepting wholly the creed of 
the economic determinist, I nevertheless 
believe that the process of securing rec- 
ognition by the farmer will be greatly 
accelerated as he gains collective strength 
to bargain with the organized forces on 
the other side of the commercial fence. 
At the same time, I am not without some 
confidence in the element of ethics. In 
other words, while both sets of interests 
are organizing themselves as effectively 
as possible so as to secure whatever eco- 
nomic advantage they may in the conflict. 
At the same time, the otherwise unmiti- 
gated selfishness of the strife, might be 
greatly tempered, and much harshness 
and crudity removed, by a constant re- 
minder of the higher social virtues of 
sympathy, understanding, and plain old 
brotherly love. It certainly will not be 
argued here that the economic order of 
the present day is dominated by the eth- 
ical principle, but that it is operative to 
some extent in ameliorating conditions, 
there are many who will insist. At any 
rate, it is not to be entirely ignored. 
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After Sixty 


After sixty, what? All around the country, banks have been 
popping like firecrackers. Stock brokers have watched the bot- 
tom drop out of everything. A lot of things some of us thought 
were going to take care of us in our old age proved as worth- 
less as Russian Ruble Bonds. 

How would you like to have about five hundred dollars a 
month guaranteed you as soon as you reach sixty, and paid to 
you on the nail the first day of every month? How would you 
like an absolute guarantee that if you happened to shuffle off 
around that time, your wife would have three hundred a month 
as long as she survived? 

After sixty is when you are going to have time to read all 
those interesting books you have always wanted to read. It 
will be then you will want to make that trip to California or 
Florida in the winter and drift up to Canada or New England 
in summer. There are a lot of fish to be caught by men over 
sixty, and a lot of wonderful golf courses to be played around 
that time of life. 

Have you ever made that trip to Europe or Hawaii? Those 
are nice places to go when you have all that leisure after sixty. 
It can all be so easily arranged, now when you are so prosper- 
ous, that it’s a shame to take the money. 

Hundreds of old fellows who have had bad luck with their 
investments are dependent on relatives or institutions because 
they didn’t take the trouble to make guaranteed provisions for 
that after-sixty day. Sixty-five per cent of all men are dependent 
on others for their daily bread after that age. Most of that 
sixty-five per cent could easily have been sitting on the sunny 
side of easy street with five hundred dollar checks dropping in 
on the first of the month, if they had cared to. 

Just call up the greatest benefactor 
the life insurance man. 
just any of them! They 


How can it be done? 
that the human race has ever known 
Not any particular man or company 
can fix it up for you in a jiffy. 1 think they call them “annu- 
ities,” and you can buy them more ways than a woman can fix 
lettuce in a salad, 
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Checkered careers often end in striped suits. 


We Build 


The foundation stone on which the superstructure of Kiwanis 
is erected carries on its face the inscription “We Build.” “We 
Build” is a protest against the most persistent and pernicious 
trait in humanity. 

Few pleasures are comparable to pulling down superiority 
and proving that it is no better than one’s self. It is the 
despicable but natural tendency of us all. To tear down, to 
destroy, to reduce to our own level is but human, even though 
it is human nature at its worst. 

The sensational newspapers’ disposition to front-page and 
red-headline scandals in high places is based on the psychology 
that the less fortunate are thus consoled with the knowledge 
that others are no better than they should be. 
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The weakling bolsters up his pride by contending that the 
success of others is based on dishonesty and unscrupulousness 
and that he, too, could have succeeded had he resorted to the 
same methods they used. 

The scullion and the scrubwoman read with avidity of the 
immorality and peccadillos of fashionable and wealthy women, 
for the same reason. They overcome their inferiority com- 
plexes to some extent in this way. 

To build, in its highest and best sense, is to crush in our 
hearts this tendency to pull down those who have had a greater 
success than we. The most constructive building is to look for 
and speak of the virtues of others, and to close tight the lips 
on vices and weakness in those around us. 

To repeat gossip, even though it be fact, is to start a destruc- 
tive force on its way. To keep silent is to build for the better. 
Almost is it better to repeat a lie to a man’s credit than a truth 
which is to his discredit. 

To look for the best in others, to seek something to praise 
and boost in the home town, its government and its products, 
is building in the true Kiwanis way. 

Building is more by word of mouth than with hands. He 
who watches carefully his speech is a builder in the true Ki- 


wanis way. 
* 


Life’s saddest infidel is the man who believes not 
in himself. 


Unity 

In the republic of Dodo, liberty was the watchword. Liberty 
was the one thing all the citizenry had striven for. It was felt 
that anything like paternalism was so objectionable that they 
would have none of a centralized government. 

It was determined that the expense of a president, cabinet 
and all those national bureaus and departments should be 
eliminated. Thus, reasoned the citizenry of Dodo, they could 
reduce taxes and keep all the money of each division of the 
republic in that division for the benefit of all its people. 

They disbanded the central government and each division went 
on its own. The war department was disbanded and volunteer 
national guards formed in each division. liked blue 
uniforms and others red, yet others favored purple and others 
khaki. Thus it was impossible to determine to what country the 
various units belonged, as they were all different. Dodo was 
a flat country and all were horsemen, so every division had 
cavalry. Nowhere in the country were artillery, tanks, air- 
planes or infantry. Each division had its own commanders, 
each with a different theory of warfare, ideas of tactics, and 
each commander was jealous of his authority. 

War came! A motley mob of many colored uniforms as- 
sembled, and without infantry, airplanes, engineers or artillery, 
went into battle. There was no head of their army as a whole; 
each unit fought on its own to a perfectly natural defeat and 


Some 


disintegration! 
What happened to the war department of this imaginary 
headless country with no national policy and no systematic 
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division of its work and defense, happened to every other 
department. Their misfortunes could be continued endlessly. 

Yet thoughtless dreamers have asked why Kiwanis Inter- 
national by popular election selects directing heads from vari- 
ous parts of the two nations in Kiwanis to systematize our work, 
so that we work in unison to certain definite and predetermined 
ends. 

The Dodo’s ideal factory for the manufacture of automobiles 
would employ each workman on his own, manufacturing a com- 
plete car according to his own ideas and standards. He would 
make his own designs and carry out his own thoughts in engine 
and chassis. He would select the tires and wheels he thought 
best suited to his car, and then paint it according to his own 
thoughts on art. 

But what chance would such an automobile factory have 
against one which planned one design of car with one fixed 
quality of every part, and one fixed standard for the whole 
product of the factory? 

Left to themselves and directing their own activities, indi- 
vidual Kiwanis clubs would drift away from the central thought 
of Kiwanis, and each on its own would soon end the movement 
on this continent. 

Were Kiwanis International a self-appointed, autocratic or- 
ganization, there might in time arise an objectionable dictatorial 
attitude toward member clubs. 

Kiwanis International, however, is not a supreme or auto- 
cratic body. It is as purely democratic as any organization can 
be. It is truly a government for the people, by the people and 
of the people. Each member club selects two representatives 
to the International convention. These in turn select leaders 
from among their own number, one half of these leaders being 
elected annually. These officers, together with the district gov- 
ernors selected by the members of each district at district 
conventions, constitute Kiwanis International. 

Kiwanis International cannot and does not levy taxes or make 
laws which clubs must pay or obey. Taxes are levied and laws 
are made by the representatives of the clubs for their own regu- 
lation. The International officers are then selected by them to 
carry out the laws and collect the taxes they have levied on 


themselves. 
SN 


A man’s reputation is made as much by what he 
leaves unsaid as by what he says. 


Kiwanis Programs 


“We have no under-privileged children in our town.” “There 
is no farmer-city man problem in our community.” All too 


often a thoughtless Kiwanian makes these and similar state- 
ments. 

It would pay any interested member of the organization to 
make a careful study of the objectives and programs of Ki- 
wanis. Every one has been thought out carefully to fit every 
community on this continent. 

This does not mean that every community has a vital 
problem to which these objectives apply. Some will be ap- 
plicable without change in wording or meaning, others will not 
fit as stated. 

But the important thought while studying these objectives 
is their wonderful flexibility and adaptability to situations as 
they exist in the several communities of Kiwanis. 

If there has been anything which remotely resembles failure 
in their application to local conditions, it has been because 
they have been taken too literally. 

No Kiwanis club should ever attempt to adjust a community 
to our objectives. It should adjust the objectives to the need 
of the community. 

What is an under-privileged child? He need not be crippled. 
He need not be poverty stricken. He need not be delinquent. 
Some fortunate communities have no slums, little or no poverty, 
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few if any crippled children. Yet that community, after the 
close of school in June, may turn into the streets and country- 
side a large number of children who are allowed to run wild 
until school opens again. 

The gang instinct in children is well recognized. These very 
children of well-to-do parents, with no spectre of poverty, 
may be under-privileged in that they have no direction in their 
play. Public playgrounds under supervision, summer camps, 
swimming pools, may keep these boys and girls as fine and 
happy as they now are; the gang spirit may make of them 
criminals, loafers, gangsters or women of the type which move 
parents to tears of regret that they brought them into the 
world. 

What is true of the under-privileged child objective is true 
of others. Physicians put more stress on preventive medicine 
than on curative. It is fully as important to use preventive 
methods in community building and much less expensive than 
to wait until the evil exists and then try to stamp it out. 
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Yes, it’s the woman who pays and pays and pays. 
She buys on the instalment plan. 


Young Men 


No visitor to Florida fails to drink at the mythical Fountain 
of Eternal Youth for which Ponce de Leon braved stormy seas 
in frail ships. A thousand scientists and pseudo-scientists have 
devoted their lives and talents to devising some potion which 
would give eternal life. One of the most interesting myths 
extant is that of the Wandering Jew who, though accursed, has 
eternal life. 

The high heart, the rosy cheek of youth, is the continual 
search of man. You hear of few efforts to prolong old age. 
Youth has the call; old age has the pity. 

Slowly but surely do such dreams pass. No one has cap- 
tured Youth and imprisoned it in a pill. No magic draught 
will hold it in our bodies. It is but a dream. 

But as that dream has been abandoned, scientists and psy- 
chologists have established the solid fact that youth and high 
spirits are mental rather than physical attributes. Youth, like 
the passing depression, is a state of mind and not a state of 
fact. 

Only a few years since, a woman was old at forty. She lost 
her interest in life, her spirit, and with it her beauty. At fifty 
she was a chimney-corner crone, a mental vegetable. 

Men stayed young much longer because they had outside 
interests. They had their work and constant new contacts with 
their fellows which were responsible for their prolonged youth. 
Today women are charming at sixty and dancing at seventy, 
for the same reason. 

\ rut, a routine life, is the first sign of age. The man who 
withdraws within the narrow circle of his own business and 
family is committing suicide as surely as if he took poison. 
If you are getting “sot” in your ways, watch your step. If 
you are getting finicky when your routine is upset, have a 
care. If every new idea is anathema, if every new interest is 
a bore, if every new theory makes you refer to the “good old 
days,” you are on the toboggan. 

Keep your interests! Hold fast to your outside affairs! 
Get away from your business with its narrow selfish outlook 
and sit on top of a world which spins delightfully and makes 
life a joy ride. 

Unselfish civic service is not only a lot of fun, but as an 
elixir of life, a Fountain of Eternal Youth, it has all the springs 
of Ponce de Leon, all the magic draughts of the alchemists 
and sorcerers, and all the monkey glands of modern scientists, 
beaten by miles and miles. 

No man ever failed to live longer and happier who was an 
active Kiwanian! 
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PERSONNEL AND PRODUCTION 


ERSONNEL and production are closely related in in- 
dustry. A strong and efficient group of employes in a 
factory is the best assurance of proper production not 
only in quantity but in quality. Deterioration of personnel 
quickly registers its effect in reduced and inferior production. 
Not otherwise is it in a Kiwanis club. Strength of personnel 
is essential to the best production of service and leadership 
But in Kiwanis there can be no 
Therefore, there is no limit 


in community betterment. 
over-production as in industry. 
to the possible strengthening of a club’s personnel in order 
to increase Kiwanis production. 

Club leaders and Committees on Membership should clearly 
understand that all efforts to increase the membership of a 
club in numbers and to add to the strength and representative 
quality of the personnel is not for the purpose merely of 
increasing the membership statistics of a club or of the Inter- 
national organization. It is all to the end that a Kiwanis club 
itself may be more productive of Kiwanis values for its 
community. 

Wise industrial management does not permit the personnel 
of its factory to dwindle in numbers and to deteriorate in 
efficiency for a long period and then suddenly make a spasmodic 
effort to improve the personnel. It is a day-by-day task for 
the management and especially for the industrial relations 
department to secure the strongest possible workers and execu- 
tives, to replace the inefficient and to maintain the proper 
number of employes to insure the desired scale of production. 

This same procedure is certainly essential to the maintenance 
of adequate personnel in a Kiwanis club. It is a serious mistake 
to give no attention to the membership of a club for a long 
period and then to seek by an unusual effort and even possibly 
by a so-called “campaign” to make amends for the losses and 
deterioration over a rather extended period. Such occasional 
and high pressure methods in building up the membership as 
a rule do not bring the best results, especially in the matter 
of quality of personnel. 

Some club leaders have made the mistake of thinking that 
during a period of depression it is useless to give attention to 
the building up of a club’s membership. This is the very time 
when every effort should be made to keep the personnel of 
a club at its maximum in numbers, quality and representative 
character, in order to insure the maximum production of much 
needed service. 

Many clubs have had the right idea in this matter and during 
the past period of serious business conditions have given con- 
tinuing attention to membership, with the result that the per- 
sonnel of their clubs is larger in numbers and better in quality 
than ever before. The excellent results secured by these clubs 
testify to what may be done when right methods are used 
even in difficult times. 

Under conditions such as have obtained during the past year 
it is inevitable that some clubs will suffer a loss in membership 
and it is not surprising that there has been a net loss in the 


The gratifying and 
encouraging fact, however, is that this loss is due not so much 
to any serious increase in the number of deletions as it has been 
due to the lack of a normal number of additions both in new 
clubs and in established clubs. Our members have stood by 
Kiwanis finely but as might be expected some clubs have not 
secured as many new members as usual and there have not 
been as many new clubs built as in normal times. 


total membership of the organization. 


But now is the time to give thorough attention to the per- 
sonnel of our clubs. Club leaders and especially Committees 
on Membership and Classification are urged to put forth every 
effort to build up the membership of their clubs in numbers 
and in quality and also to make certain that the membership 
of the club is as representative as possible of the varied voca- 
tional activities of the respective communities. 

As a part of the continuing work in maintaining the proper 
personnel for a club, it is essential that the Committee on Clas- 
sification maintain a “classification survey” showing the classifi- 
cations possible in the community and seeing to it that this is 
kept up to date by constant attention and study. It is likewise 
essential that a “personnel survey” be maintained by the Com- 
mittee on Membership. By this we mean a list of the business 
and professional men unaffiliated with any service clubs, who 
are considered worthy of membership in Kiwanis. This list 
should be kept regardless of whether classifications are open or 
whether there is immediate prospect of the individual becom- 
ing a member, even if the classification is open. It is surprising 
how even in smaller communities some of the best prospects 
are long overlooked where continuing attertion is not given 
to a personnel survey. 

Former members of Kiwanis should not be overlooked as 
membership prospects. There are many members who are 
forced to resign from Kiwanis even though they are deeply 
interested and would like to continue their affiliation. During 
the past year all too many for financial reasons have doubtless 
felt they could not continue their membership. Among these 
are some excellent members who have done yeoman service in 
Kiwanis. Certainly in the rebuilding of a club’s membership 
these former members should not be overlooked. Every possible 
effort should be made to secure again for membership those 
who have already proved to be _ interested 
Kiwanians. 


and worthy 


Remember always that personnel is related to production. 
The stronger and the more representative the membership 
of a club, the better will be its achievements in community 
betterment. 

Constantly build up the personnel of your club in order to 
secure maximum production in Kiwanis service! 
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Progress in Club Building 


HE response to the “new challenge in 

club building” has been most gratifying 
and is a good omen for the future extension 
of Kiwanis if the example set by a number of 
our clubs in sponsoring work during the 
months of July and August is followed. 
These usually have been the least productive 
months. 

The Kiwanis Club of Arlington, Virginia, 
was the first to be completed under the new 
plan. It was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Alexandria, Virginia. Past International 
Trustee J. Randall Caton, the chairman of 
the sponsoring committee, is to be congratu- 
lated upon his successful work. 

The Kiwanis Club of Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
under the capable leadership of Lieutenant- 
Governor Charles A. Fowler, not only spon- 
sored the Kiwanis Club of Digby, Nova 
Scotia, the first club to be built under the 
new plan in Canada, but also presented 
Kiwanis International with twins—two new 
clubs. The other twin is located in that 
important railroad center and hub of the 
Maritime Provinces, Truro, Nova Scotia. 

Reread page 362 in the August Magazine 
and respond to the “new challenge in club 
building.” 





Detroit Convention—June 
26-30, 1932 

ETROIT has been selected by the Inter- 

national Board of Trustees as the con- 
vention city for the sixteenth International 
convention as recommended by the delegates 
at the Miami Convention. The dates sug- 
gested by the Detroit Kiwanis club were 
approved, namely, June 26-30, 1932. 

The Detroit Kiwanians are most enthusi- 
astic in regard to this convention and have 
already begun to develop their plans for an 
exceptional convention at the birthplace of 
Kiwanis. The first Kiwanian, Joe Prance, has 
been chosen General Chairman of the Con- 
vention Committee. 

The Michigan District will give unusual 
support to the Detroit clubs. “Back to Our 
Birthplace” is the slogan that will doubtless 
gather in Detroit the largest convention Ki- 
wanis has ever had. We believe that from 
this convention at our birthplace will come 
an inspiration that will send us forth on a 
new forward movement for greater things. 

Get your “On-to-Detroit” Committee busy! 





Committee Appointments 


HE personnel of the International Stand- 
ing and Special Committees has been 
completed by President Harris. The full list 
of committee appointments is published 
in this issue of the Magazine. Accompanying 
the list is a statement by President Harris 


explaining the emergency plan of appointing 
only three members instead of five on 
Standing Committees. 


Committee Meetin gs 


MEETING of the International Com- 

mittee on Convention Program has been 
arranged to be held at International Head- 
quarters on September 2. This committee 
will, therefore, get a fine early start in de- 
veloping the program for the Detroit Con- 
vention. The holding of the convention in the 
birthplace of Kiwanis presents many sugges- 
tions for a most attractive program. The City 
of Detroit offers many wonderful opportuni- 
ties for entertainment. 

The International Committee on Classifica- 
tion and Membership has scheduled a com- 
mittee meeting in Chicago on September 9. 
This committee has an unusual responsibility 
at this time in developing a program that 
shall guide and inspire the earnest action of 
the clubs in building up their membership 
to the maximum strength in numbers and 
quality as well as in broadening as far as 
possible the representation in the membership 
of the vocational activities of their respective 
communities. It is hoped that clubs will 
earnestly codperate in adopting the plans 
suggested by this committee. Many clubs 
even in these difficult days have been able 
to increase their membership by thorough 
and earnest effort. Clubs should early plan 
to make certain that no former members, 
compelled to resign for financial reasons 
rather than for any lack of interest in Ki- 
wanis, are overlooked in building up their 
membership. 

The Special International Committee on 
the Study of District Trustee will meet at 
International Headquarters on September 28. 
This committee was appointed on the basis 
of the resolution passed at the Miami Con- 
vention directing that such a committee 
should be appointed. The resolution also 
called for a committee of the Board to study 
the same problem. This Board committee, 
which has been appointed by President 
Harris, will also hold a meeting at the same 
time. 





Executive and Finance 


Committee Meetings 


HE next meeting of the Executive Com- 

mittee will be held in Chicago on Satur- 
day, September 26, and in line with the usual 
practice, the Finance Committee will hold 
a meeting on the previous day. Some most 
important matters are already scheduled for 
the consideration of the Executive Committee. 
Perhaps the most important is the further 
development of the so-called “Three-Year 
Plan” as called for by the third Administra- 
tive Policy. 
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Leadership Training 


HE general plan for the training of dis- 

trict and club leaders as developed the 
last two years has proved to be a genuine for- 
ward step in securing improved club and 
district administration. 

Again this year a special Board committee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Carrington, 
will prepare a series of courses which it will 
be the responsibility of the district and club 
officers to carry through. The International 
Council has purposely been scheduled earlier 
in order to allow as much time as possible 
prior to January first for the carrying out 
of these plans for leadership training and 
the other necessary preparation of district 
and club officers for their new administra- 
tions. The codperation of all is urged in the 
careful carrying out of all these courses. 





Contest Rules 


HE rules for the club and district Attend- 

ance Contests and for the Efficiency Con- 
test have been approved by the Board. These 
are practically the same rules as obtained in 
the last contests as the committees did not 
recommend any changes. These rules in due 
time will be forwarded to clubs by the 
respective committees. 

Meanwhile clubs should certainly remem- 
ber that their attendance each week counts 
in determining the attendance record of their 
respective districts for the International con- 
test. Even if they are not interested from a 
club standpoint, they should be from a dis- 
trict standpoint and maintain a high per- 
centage to help their districts. 

If clubs have not already done so, they 
should even now make plans for the proper 
recording of activities and club functioning 
so that adequate reports can be prepared as 
required in the Efficiency Contest. One of the 
great values of participation in the contest 
is the presentation to the club itself of a 
concise yet comprehensive story of its year’s 
work. 





Miami Convention 
Proceedings 


HE proceedings of the Miami Convention 

were published the latter part of July and 
by the usual procedure free “Official Club 
Copies” were sent to all clubs. These pro- 
ceedings should be made a part of the per- 
manent official records of each club. We 
would suggest that through bulletin notices 
club secretaries advise members that this 
copy is available and stimulate the reading 
of it by members. Of course, any who desire 
to purchase personal copies may do so from 
International Headquarters. 
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Above: Waterloo, Iowa. Every one of eleven past {) whos 
presidents active in club work, all holding office or) Princ 
serving on committees. Seated: W. A. Lane °20; B. L.}) you « 
Holton °21; W. P. Kerwin °22; George E. Pike °23; 
middle rew: Dr. T. F. Thorton °24; W. P. Jensen ” 

R. F. Short °26; F. J. Miller °27; back row: H. C€. 
Wurster ’28; Clyde Hinson °29; A. D. Donnell °30; .and 

A. A. Sehner now president. Below: Richmond, In. 
diana. Club furnished free lunches to over 200 children 


Newburgh, New York. 
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Above: Portland, Oregon. Some of the Kiwanian drivers, (District Secretary 
Harold C. Jenes at upper right) who took Salvation Army youngsters to 
Deep Creek Camp, the third caravan in one week. 


At right: Saint Stephen, New Brunswick. Charter Night banquet. Left to 

right James Boyd, Saint Jehn; Rebert Haskell, Bangor; Fred Boyd, Vice- 

President of Saint Stephen; Dr. W. A. Lewis, Past District Governor, Ontario, 

. : De. W. F. Reberts, formerly chairman, International Com- 

Affairs for Canada; James Brittain, Lieutenant-Governor 

se district: Chester Bavis, Past President, Worcester, Massachusetts; P. 

©. MeLaughlin, dent, Saint Stephen, Mrs. Brittain, Mrs. Johms, M. A. 

Johns, District T Saint Stephen, Walter Ingram, Field Service Repre- 
sentative, International Headquarters. 








Windsor, Ontaric. Eight past presidents all active members. Front row: Chicopee, Massachusetts. Club arranges an outing for the 70 4-H Club to 
Messrs. Pinckard, Harvey, Hanrahan, Sallans. Back row: Patten, Fuerth, Camp Gilbert, Massachusetts State College, Amherst. 
Meir, Dickeson. 
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| whese parents were out of work. Miss Kate Morgan, 
Principal of Nicholson School, wrote to the club: “If 
you could have seen these little ones with pale faces 
and weak bodies before these lunches were served. 
and again at the close of the school year, you would 
have seen decided improvements in appearance, grades, 
mental and physical alertness. May your own lives 
be richer and deeper because of your good-will.” 
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Mount Gilead, Ohio. Members of the club presented shop equipment to their 
high school—and don’t boys like teols! 


Bakersfield, California. Kiwanians frisk in the high Sierras. Says Lieutenant-Governor Ben 
Stinson: “You never know a man until you go camping with him.” 


Above, Alliance, Ohio. More than 150 children in three schools were served 
breakfast daily. $160 was raised by passing the hat. If need exists this 
fall the plan will be extended to other schools. 


At left, Clatskanie, Oregon. Club has billboard near town. It reads: “Dairy- 
men wanted for 12,000 acres diked land. Inquire The Kiwanis Club. 
Clatskanie, Oregon’s Holland.” 


Bayonne, New Jersey. Members hustled out to sell a special Kiwanis issue 
of the Bayonne Times at prices from two cents to $20.00. The job was 
finished in an hour, and ten under-privileged children were sent te camp. 
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Connie the Unconquerable! 


A STORY OF A KIWANIAN WHO BUILT A NEW CLUB BY KEEPING AT IT— 


ACK in 1922 or 1930 your club most 
likely surveyed and checked up 
carefully on the prospects of build- 

ing a Kiwanis club in your neighboring 
community. Of course many clubs were 
built as a result. But always, it seems, 
there were a few communities where at 
the time of the survey and the visitations 
things did not look and seem just right. 
Even in some cases you may have just 
arbitrarily decided that “Blankville is not 
a Kiwanis community.” But that was any- 
where from one or two to eight or ten 


years ago. 


Just about every club that has 
been built recently has been 
built in a community that was 
regarded some time or other 
as “impossible.” 


There are upward of 1,900 such com- 
munities in the United States and Canada 
right now. And who can today say these 
communities do not need, do not deserve 
or should not have a Kiwanis club? 

A little example. In Florida there is 
a beautiful city, bearing the name of Or- 
lando. Sometimes it is called “Orleander 
the Beautiful.” Back in 1925 the builder 
of these paragraphs personally checked 
over the possibilities of a beautiful little 
neighboring community, Winter Park. 
lhe Orlando club checked and rechecked. 
It seemed that Winter Park was not quite 
ready. In that year Orlando sponsored 
the Kissimmee Kiwanis club, but Winter 
Park was not available and no fault lies 
with Orlando. 

In the Kiwanis club of the beautiful city 
of Orlando is an individual, a_ past 
lieutenant-governor, by name Harold V. 
Condict. The name Harold is probably 
on his niarriage license but no one calls 
him anything but “Connie.” In Kiwanis 
extension circles he will be known 
oficially and unofficially as “Connie the 
Unconquerable.” 

Just to prove that cities not available 
in the past may be ready now for Kiwanis 
and to further prove that work and en- 
thusiasm and a great love for Kiwanis 
will surmount all other difficulties, we 
present this little story of Connie. It is 
an extension classic. 

A delegation from Orlando held a meet- 
ing with business and professional men 


of Winter Park, telling them of the ad- 
vantages of Kiwanis. Nothing especial 
happened, but the meeting was of value. 
Connie was not discouraged. He talked 
Kiwanis every time he met a Winter Park 
man. Eight or nine months ago Connie 
rounded up a few Winter Park citizens 
for a meeting. More meetings were held. 
More men dropped in to see what it was 
all about. Everyone said Kiwanis was fine 
but they were not quite ready for it. 
Things were in about that fix at the time 
of the Florida District Convention at 
Orlando. Did Connie capitalize the in- 
spiration of the Orlando Convention? He 
did. Of course there were other clubs in 
Winter Park and it seems a “depression” 
was sort of slipping around. They put it 
off and thanked Connie and thanked 
everyone in the Orlando club. Did Connie 
stop trying? He did not. He just kept 
on having meetings and took Orlando Ki- 
wanians with him and as Mr. Ripley 


would say “Believe it or Not,” there were 
Thirty-Eight consecutive meetings held. 


Of course you have guessed the answer. 
Charter Night was held July 20, attended 
by Kiwanians from all over the Florida 
District, Connie became an Honorary 
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Kiwanians from all over Florida attended the charter night meeting at Winter Park. 
especially happy occasion for Kiwanian Harold V. Condict 


Member and the Orlando club presented 
the new club with a gong and Connie 
presented them with an engraved gavel. 

Much as we admire Connie we are not 
trying to eulogize him or unduly praise 
him. We are using him as an example of 
what a man can do, what a club can do 
and how it can be done. 

You have a Winter Park somewhere 
near. You are bound to have “Connies” 
in your club. There are somewhere around 
1,900 Winter Park opportunities on this 
North American Continent. 

Let’s start all over again! Let’s be a 
sponsor club! It will not take thirty-eight 
meetings in any but extremely isolated 


cases. But suppose it does? Was not 
Your club worth holding thirty-eight 


meetings for to bring into its useful ex- 
istence? 


There are more than 1,900 op- 
portunities for new Kiwanis 
clubs. The enthusiasm and 
persistency of one man should 
be a challenge to the members 
of your club. 








It was an 


of Orlando (inset) who fathered 


the building of the mew club at Winter Park. On the speakers’ platform are International Treasurer 
Walter R. Weiser of Daytona Beach, District Governor L. Grady Burton of Wauchula, Kiwanian 


Condiet, 


and other district officials. 
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Gliding and Soaring 


To glide and soar is to enter 
the gateway to aviaton. Kiwanis 
clubs can help boys through the 
organization of glider clubs. 


»>>>>> 


OASTING was always a popular 

sport among boys, but coasting up 

hill was never known to us. The 
latter may seem to be a glaring paradox, 
but not to those who have learned to glide 
and soar. 

If one would take a free ride to the 
clouds like a soaring hawk, he can step 
from a hillside into that cableless ele- 
vator known as the sail plane. Then, with 
the nose of the motorless craft pointed 
down, one may sink so slowly in a rising 
current of air that elevation will be 
gained rather than lost by the experience. 

The first to fly coasted their aerial 
toboggans down the bumpy air cushions 
along the slopes of hills and dunes. 
Standing upon the top of Kill Devil Hill 
at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, during 
the dedication of the memorial to the 
Wright Brothers, one could easily visual- 
ize the air tracks down which they shot 
their gliders over twenty-five years ago. 
In hundreds of glider flights the Wrights 
studied and solved the problem of air- 
plane control long before they installed a 
motor in their heavier than air machine. 


The force with which the winds swished 
the sand slopes of the dunes at Kitty 
Hawk, not far from Cape Hatteras, made 
them the center of the best flying labora- 
tory of the United States. And it is of 
absorbing historical interest to know that 
these same wind-lashed dunes which gave 
birth to the airplane, stand like towering 
beacons of advancing civilization between 
the sea and Roanoke Island where Vir- 
ginia Dare was born over three hundred 
years before. 

The Primary Glider 

A primary glider, which may consist 
of a fuselage, a wing, and tail control 
surfaces, depends upon gravity to pull 
it through the air; otherwise the air cur- 
rents would not react against the lower 
surface of the wings, and form a vacuum 
above them, to sustain the craft in the air 
until it descends to the ground. Its prin- 
ciple of flight is no different from that of 
a powered airplane, save that gravity is 
substituted for the motor as the propelling 
means. 

The primary glider may be launched 
into the air by catapulting, by man power, 
or by an automobile, speed boat or air- 
plane. With the center of an elastic tow- 
ing cable hooked to the plane, the free 
ends of the cable may be drawn forward 
by men or boys until it is taut, after which 
the one who holds the glider will release 
it for projection into the air. The cable 
is then cut loose and the nose of the 

















Motor glider “Buzzard” coming home to roost. 
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BY HOWARD S. SMITH 


Past Governor, Ohio Kiwanis District 


glider pointed downward, whereupon it 
will descend to the ground at its gliding 
angle, which is the angle between the 
path of the glider and the surface of the 
earth. If the glider has a gliding angle 
of twelve, it will travel twelve feet for- 
ward for each foot lost in altitude. If its 
altitude is 200 feet, it will glide 2400 
feet, or nearly a half mile, before it comes 


down. There is for every glider a 
minimum gliding angle, below which 


gravity will no longer exert a forward 
pull upon it and it will drop to the 
ground. 

Care should be taken not to launch a 
glider at too great an angle else it may 
slip backward. Furthermore, means for 
unhooking the towing cable should be of 
an approved type, lest the glider be 
pulled to the ground with disastrous re- 
sults. The Department of Commerce in 
its recent Airworthiness 
Bulletin 7a, provides that in all cases, 
except where man power alone is used, 
an approved device shall be used for cut- 
ting loose the towing cable at the will of 
the pilot in the light aircraft. Emerson 
said: “Hitch your wagon to a star,” but 
be careful about hitching your glider to 
an airplane—it it dangerous. 

Gliding is a thrilling and instructive 
sport for the boy, and is relatively safe 
because of easy maneuverability, light- 
ness of the craft and its low landing 
speed. Not long ago Colonel Lindbergh 
lost one of the ailerons, or lateral control 
surfaces, from a glider he was flying in 
California, but was able to descend safely. 
He stated he could have lost both of them 
and still have been in no great danger. 
In fact, Lillienthal, Chanute, and at first 
the Wrights, controlled the lateral bal- 
ance of their gliders by shifting the body 
from one side of the craft to the other, 
to present to that side which tended to 
sink, a larger surface to the air currents, 
as the aileron is now turned down on that 
side to accomplish the same result. 


Requirement 


Soaring 

If gliding is fascinating, soaring is 
more so. A soaring or sail plane, while it 
has a settling angle like a glider, literally 
rises as it sinks. In other words, its set- 
tling speed is less than the vertical 
velocity of the air currents in which it is 
flying. 

‘Turn to page 422) 
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International Committees 1931-32 


HERE is pubiished herewith the list of International Com. 
mittee appointments for the current administrative year. 

In order that the greatest number of these International 
Committees could meet at International Headquarters and de- 
velop a constructive plan and program of Kiwanis activities, the 
International Board, at its meeting on July 27, ratified the sug- 
gestion of the International President that the standing and 
special committees consist of three members instead of five as 
provided for in our By-Laws. This is a direct violation of the 
By-Law provision, but was adopted purely as an emergency 
measure, taking into consideration the finances involved. The 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Executive 

William O. Harris, Los Angeles, California, Chairman 
Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska 

Carl E. Endicott, Huntington, Indiana 

H. G. Hatheld, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Joshua L. Johns, Appleton, Wisconsin 

Charles Carlyle Tatham, Edmonton, Albert 

Walter R. Weiser, Daytona Beach, Florida 


Finance 
Carl E. Endicott, Huntington, Indiana, Chairmar. 
H. G. Hatfield, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Walter R. Weiser, Daytona Beach, Florida 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


igriculture 

Leonard A. Dalton, Binghamton, New Yerk, Chairman 
J. Martin Fry, State College, Pennsylvania 

John H. Parker, Manhattan, Kansas 


Attendance 
Paul F. Neverman, Marinette, Wisconsin. Chairman 
Jean F. Sargent, Gettysburg, South Dakota 
Clyde R. Yater, Shelbyville, Indiana 


Business Standards 
C. A, Ives, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Chairman 
Samuel H. Brainard, Medina, Ohio 
Bernard W. Herrman, Roanoke, Virginia 


Classification and Membership 
Wallace H. Austin, Los Angeles, California, Chairman 
Henry A. Dormeyer, (Lake View) Chicago, Illinois 
Joseph S. Shaw, Atlanta, Georgia 


Convention Program 
Alfred C. Callen, (Champaign) Urbana, Illinois, Chairmar 
Michael A. Gorman, Flint, Michigan 
Frank C. Huntington, Oneonta, New York 


Inter-Club Relations 
H. B. Aven, Bingham Canyon, Utah, Chairman 
Tom P. Pruitt, Hickory, North Carolina 
William E. Schear, Evansville, Indiana 


Kiwanis Education 
Ernest B. Milam, Jacksonville, Florida, Chairman 
Edward Kohn, (South Orange-Maplewood) Newark, New Jersey 
Charles R. Lowe. Beatrice, Nebraska 


Laws and Regulations 
James M. Lynch, Florence, South Carolina, Chairman 
James F. Shipman, Moundsville, West Virginia 
Elmer E. Spear, Everett, Massachusetts 


current administration is much concerned in having the Inter- 
national Committees develop a constructive program which 
can be submitted for execution to the individual clubs and to 
individual Kiwanians, and believes that a committee of three, 
able to meet, would be more effective than a committee of five 
attempting to develop any plan through correspondence. 

Confident in my belief that the membership of Kiwanis will 
also approve of this suggestion and this procedure, I am willing 
to assume the entire responsibility for it. 

Wituiam QO. Harris 
International President 


Music 
Jules Brazil, New York, N. Y., (Sarasota, Florida, Club) Chairman 
Arthur W. Brewer, Phoenix, Arizona 
Edwin L. Sewell, Huron, South Dakota 


Past International Presidents 
Horace W. McDavid, Decatur, Illinois, Chairman 
Ralph A. Amerman, Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Edmund F. Arras, Columbus, Ohio 
J. Mercer Barnett, Birmingham, Alabama 
Raymond M. Crossman, Omaha, Nebraska 
OQ. Samuel Cummings, Dallas, Texas 
Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia 
George F. Hixson, Rochester, New York 
Harry E. Karr, Baltimore, Maryland 
John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario 


Public Affairs for Canada 
H. Stanley Higman, Ottawa, Ontario, Chairman 
Nelson A. Harkness, Vancouver, British Columbia 
Richard W. Moore, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
Public Affairs for United States 
Guy Guernsey, Chicago, Illinois, Chairman 
Benjamin W. Black, Oakland, California 
Walter J. 
Publicity 
Clyde B. Emert, (Maryville-Alcoa) Maryville, Tennessee, Chairman 
Frank W. Rucker, Independence, Missouri 
Robert J. Sallans, Windsor, Ontario 
Under-Privileged Child 
W. E. Wolcott, Des Moines, Iowa, Chairman 
M. B. Brewer, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
J. Belmont Mosser, Saint Marys, Pennsylvania 


Buzby, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Vocational Guidance 
Eugene RK. Woodson, Washington, D. C., Chairman 
Robert F. Jones, Trinidad, Colorado 
Lawrence W. Wheelock, Hartford, Connecticut 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Efficiency Contest 
Harold C. Jones, Portland, Oregon, Chairman 
Robert Lee Green, Fairfield, Alabama 
J. E. Worthington, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


History 
John H. Moss, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Chairman 
Henry C. Heinz, Atlanta, Georgia 
George H. Ross, Toronto, Ontario 


Study of District Trustee 
Arch A. Schramm, Marietta, Ohio, Chairman 
Philip N. McCaughan, Long Beach, California 
John F. Patterson, Missoula, Montana 
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Efficiency Contest Reports for 1930 
|. JERSEY CITY---WINNER IN GOLD DIVISION 


Introduction 
HE Kiwanis Club of Jersey City 
herewith submits its Efficiency Re- 
port for 1930 embracing some of the 
major projects and activities of the club, 
for entrance in the District Gold Divi- 
sion Efficiency Contest. 


We submit our eligibility in that this 


report has been prepared in accordance 
with the rules and regulations laid down 
by the International Board of Trustees 
on Efficiency Contests, and, further, that 
we are in good standing both in Inter- 
national and the district with respect to 
the payment of dues and obligations, as 
well as having complied with the filing 
of all regular and special reports. 

Fifty-two regular meetings of the club 
have been held during the year and 
International anniversaries observed. The 
original rough draft of this report con- 
tained almost twice as many words as 
allowed by the rules. It has, therefore, 
been necessary to transform well rounded 
sentences and paragraphs into short, 
crisp, to-the-point sentences, as well as 
eliminate dates and details of-many minor, 
yet important, activities. 

We feel that the club has had a won- 
derful year and that in Jersey City and 
its environs we have justified our existence 
and once again confirmed the fact that we 
have been, and still are, a vital factor and 
moving force in the affairs of our com- 
munity. 

With due allowance for limitation of 
words we submit for your consideration 
the following: 


I. PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
A. UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 


Annual Camp Work Major Activity 

In July, 103 under-nourished boys, se- 
lected with assistance of Hudson County 
League for Prevention of Tuberculosis 
from 700 recommended by hospital clin- 
ics, social organizations, etc., were trans- 
ported to Star Lake Camp, operated by 
Salvation Army at Butler, New Jersey. 
Spent four weeks under healthful, invig- 
orating, living conditions. Play and rest 
periods as carefully supervised as the 
wholesome nutritious food supplied at 
proper intervals and proportions. 

Constantly under supervision of experi- 
enced nurses and workers trained in this 
field. Boys were of under-nourished type, 
without trace of tuberculosis, but in an 
environment and of a constitution such as 


to make them particularly susceptible to 
this dread disease. 

During their stay two boys each gained 
eleven pounds. Average gain in weight 
per boy was 3% pounds. Financial ex- 
pense of club $2,208, $6.12 per pound. 

Followed up after return to their homes 
to insure continuance of wholesome hygi- 
enic practices, etc., taught at camp, that 
healthful benefits gained at camp should 
continue at homes. 

Physicians, making physical examina- 
tions before and after, declare in many 
cases stay at camp undoubtedly prevented 
sickness and disease. 

Shirts and short pants furnished that 
all might be equally well clothed. 

Forty-two members visited camp during 
third week of boys’ stay. 


Annual Christmas Party 

Members personally visited, investiga- 
ted conditions in 400 homes of 800 cases 
submitted to Committee on Under-privi- 
leged Child. Two hundred and sixty-three 
boys were chosen as guests of the club; 
enjoyed Christmas turkey dinner, with 
all trimmings, entertainment including 
Punch and Judy Show, inspirational talk, 
“Mother,” by member, Hon. Mark A. Sul- 
livan. Each boy presented with suit of 
clothes, extra trousers, shoes, stockings, 
lumberjacket, shirt, necktie, underwear, 
and bag containing fruit, candy and bank 
book with $1.00 deposit. Assembled at 
neighborhood theatres and transported to 
club in buses; returned to individual 
homes after party by members personally. 

Retail value of gifts more than $5,000; 
total cost to club, approximately $3,150, 
underwritten by voluntary subscription of 
members. 


Medical and Surgical Assistance 


Physician members performed 77 
gical operations—nose, throat and teeth— 


sur- 
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This is the first of the four winning 
efficiency reports to be published. Those 
of Astoria, Oregon, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Michigan, and Willmar, Minnesota, win- 
ners in the Silver, Blue and White Divi- 
sions, will be published in succeeding 
issues. These reports cover the period 
from January 1 to December 31, 1930 and 
the awards were made at the Miami Con- 
vention. The contest was conducted by 
the Special Committee on Efficiency Con- 
test of which S. Edgar Cole of Plainfield, 


New Jersey, was chairman. 


and eight surgical operations of major 
character upon under-privileged children. 

Facilities of hospitals and sanitariums 
freely given to committee, also assistance 
from non-member physicians. Physicians 
sent to 71 families where under-privileged 
children needed medical attention. Four 
confinement cases carried to successful 
conclusion, no preparation for event by 
expectant mothers because of lack of 
funds. 

All Year Emergency Relief 

One hundred and ninety-seven families, 
with 435 children, were visited by mem- 
and assisted to tide over serious 
emergencies. Clothing, shoes, medicine, 
food, etc., were supplied to 149; many 
families assisted by advice and direction 
to proper public agencies. Assistance of 
doctors and dentists in emergency relief 
work was enormous in time and saved 
thousands of dollars for families aided, as 
well as giving children of these families, 
in many cases, a new lease on life. 

The total monetary expenditure of the 
club’s funds for emergency relief work 
amounted to $1,000 during the 
Value of personal services of so many of 
our members in this work cannot be meas- 
ured from a monetary standpoint. 


bers 


year. 


Employment 

Helping families to help themselves, 
positions and work secured for sixty heads 
of families, and boys and girls of working 
age. 

B. CITIZENSHIP 

Listed speakers at court-house for natu- 
ralization classes as in previous years; not 
called upon this year for service. 

Urged citizens at large no evasion of 
jury service and set example for com- 
munity by furnishing, at court’s request, 
names of the entire membership for jury 
service. 

Called attention of courts to abuses of 
jury service lists and made recommen- 
dations for the curtailment of same. Au- 
thorities agreed to follow our suggestions. 

June: Committee on Public Affairs 
promoted “Get Out the Vote” campaign in 
primary contest; meeting-room decorated 
with names of all candidates. 

October: Promoted “Get Out the Vote” 
campaign, coupling publicity at that time 
with a proposed plan to bring back pros- 
perity by expenditure of $100 per person 
by Kiwanians and other citizens. 

For enlightenment of public had Sena- 

(Turn to page 426) 
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® NEW ENGLAND 

The new Kiwanis Club of Beurne, Massa- 
chusetts, was chartered in the late spring. 
About four hundred delegates and their wives 
from the Kiwanis Clubs of Northampton, 
Whitman, Brockton, Boston, Brookline, 
Everett, Fall River, Cambridge, Chelsea, 
Hyannis, Taunton, Falmouth, New Bedford, 
Rockland and Bourne, Massachusetts; Paw- 
tucket, Providence and Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island: Norwalk, Connecticut, and Portland, 
Maine, attended the charter night meeting. 
A delicious turkey dinner was served, after 
which dancing was enjoyed. The new club 
received congratulations from the then Inter- 
Raymond M. Crossman 
and International Fred. C. W. 
Parker, as well as Immediate Past Governor 
John B. Densmore of the New England Dis- 
trict and twenty-seven other clubs in the dis- 
trict. 

The charter was fittingly presented by 
Lieutenant-Governor Charles A. Whitman of 
Division IV. and accepted in a most admir- 
able fashion by President Herbert W. Porter 
of the Bourne club. International Trustee 
Ernest F. McGregor brought greetings from 
Kiwanis International and District Governor 
rank E. Dow gave a very instructive talk. 
Past President John F. Casey of the Everett 
club the gathering and Field 
Service Representative Walter Harmon 
encouragement and 
of Kiwanis on 


national President 


Secretary 


addressed 
brought words of out- 
briefly the 
Cape ( od, 


lined extension 


In June the New England District wel- 


comed into its fold another new Kiwanis 
Club at Revere, Massachusetts. Approxi- 
mately three hundred and seventy-five at- 


tended the charter night meeting and enjoyed 
a delicious banquet. Lieutenant-Governor 
Murray H. Pratt of Division VI. presented the 
Dow the address 
Singing during the evening 
was in charge of Guy R. Sweeney of the 
Revere club, assisted by Oscar L. Hunting 
of the Boston club. 


charter. Governor gave 


of the evening. 


One of the outstanding events on the pro- 
gram was the presentation of the American 
Flag which was carried to the stage by a 
President Thomas 
club gave a very 
presentation and Vice- 
President Parker J. Brown of the Revere 
club responded with appropriate remarks. 
An innovation on the program was the pres- 
entation of a framed copy of the “Objects 
of Kiwanis International” by District Sec- 
retary-Treasurer M. Joseph McCartin. 
Mayor Andrew A. Casassa, a member of the 
Revere club, gave the address of welcome and 
Field Service Representative Walter Harmon 
brought greetings from Kiwanis International 
and expressed appreciation to the Chelsea 


war veterans. 
the Chelsea 


group of 
A. Salvi of 


impressive speech 


Vj 


YY 





club for its assistance in building the newly 
chartered club. 

Congratulations were received from Inter- 
national President William O. Harris and 
International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, 
as well as from the Kiwanis Clubs of Bourne, 
Haverhill, Fall River and Chicopee, Massa- 
chusetts, and Norfolk, Connecticut. 


® CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 

Interest throughout the district is running 
high and a record attendance is anticipated 
at the Eleventh Annual 
in Pasadena. The many com- 
mittees under the direct supervision of 
general Convention Chairman Charles Cobb 
have been named and weekly preliminary 
meetings are being held so that every detail 
will be taken care of. 

Under the direction of Robert T. Radford 
of Monrovia, chairman of the District Com- 
Kiwanis Education, another Ki- 
wanis forum will be held this year, the sub- 
ject to be “A Kiwanis Charge to a Newly 
Elected Kiwanian.” 
to all Kiwanians of the district, excepting 
those who have divisional 


District Convention 
convention 


mittee on 


The forum will be open 


won contests in 








This smile pays the Steubenville, Ohio, Kiwanis 
club for its time and the money given through its 


Committee on Under-Privileged Child. “Little 
Joe” Seuder is often a visitor at the club meetings. 
He lives with his invalid father and a smaller 
brother. He is eleven years of age and is in the 
sixth grade at school. A glance at his record will 
show what kind of a student he is—Catechism 95, 
Bible Study 100, Arithmetic 100, Spelling 100, 
English 94, Geography 96. His average for the 
year’s work was 98. 
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past years and all talks will be limited to 
four minutes. Judging will be on the follow- 
ing percentage basis: Thirty per cent on sub- 
ject matter; twenty per cent on delivery ; 
and fifty per cent on personality of speaker 
and inspiration to listener. Individual club 
forums will be held prior to September 19, 
divisional finals prior to October 17, and the 
district finals at the district convention in 
Pasadena in November. In past years this 
feature of the convention program has been 
greatly enjoyed by all in attendance and the 
forum has served as an important medium 
for disseminating Kiwanis knowledge and 
education. 

The summer months have afforded op- 
portunities for many very different Kiwanis 
meetings and social affairs, such as inter- 
club and divisional picnics, barbecues, lawn 
suppers and golf tournaments. The August 
meeting of Division III. was held at the Bur- 
bank United Airport, with dinner served out- 
of-doors, the Municipal Band entertained 
and a very interesting exhibit of planes was 
arranged. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all Ki- 
wanians and their wives to join with the 
California-Nevada District at the district con- 
vention to be held in Pasadena on November 
4, 5 and 6. 


© OHIO 


With the summer season drawing to a 
close, preparations are going rapidly ahead 
for the district convention to be held in 
Columbus, October 18-21. The Columbus 
club, aided by the Northern Columbus, North- 
west Columbus and Linden Heights clubs, 
all of the greater Columbus area, are doing 
everything possible to make this the greatest 
convention in history. The district Execu- 
tive Committee met recently with the Colum- 
bus committee and worked out a program, 
as well as other details. 

The location of Columbus directly in the 
center of the State, is expected to aid greatly 
in the attendance. It is within three hours’ 
drive of any part of the state and for that 
reason should have as large or larger at- 
tendance than any convention in years. 


®@ MICHIGAN 


District Governor Claude A. Dock is stress- 
ing the importance of the Michigan District 
having an attendance of one hundred per 
cent at the 1932 International convention in 
Detroit. 
the Miami Convention impressing the clubs 
under his jurisdiction with the necessity of 
supporting next year’s convention to the very 
limit. 

Plans are under way for a most outstanding 
district convention to be held in Flint, of 
which club Past International Trustee 


Governor Dock has been busy since 
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Michael A. Gorman is President. The pro- [i 
gram will be exceptional and a special fea- 
ture will be the presence of a number of the 
governors of neighboring districts. Gover- 
nor Dock has invited Governor Isaac P. 
McNabb of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District, Governor Arch A. Schramm of the 
Ohio District, Governor James E. Fischer of 
the Indiana District, Governor Henry A. Dor- 
meyer of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 
and Governor Paul F. Neverman of the Wis- 
consin-Upper Michigan District. 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Dearborn and Fern- 
dale both had one hundred per cent at- 
tendance records in the district contest — 
January 26 to April 4— and were presented 
with beautiful club banners. 


® ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 

An Inter-Club Picnic was recently enjoyed 
by the Kiwanis Club of Peoria, Illinois, at 
Glen Oak Park, Peoria. Representatives 
were present from the Kiwanis Clubs of 
Eureka, Minonk, Canton, Lewistown, Elm- 














wood, Princeville, Chillicothe, Henry, Wash- It’s “tan old Kiwanis custom” for Brawley, California, Kiwanians to entertain members of the high 
‘ ; BI ‘ 4 nisiiaieidle school graduating class. An outstanding speaker of state-wide reputation is usually arranged for. 
ington and oomington. Approximately The meeting is one of such unusual interest that it is looked forward to annually as one of the 
two hundred people attended the dinner. high lights at the close of each yearly semester. 








a) . . . 
showed indisputably the progressive part 


being played by Kiwanis in American life. 
Yelegations from Salem and Radford heard 
Governor Plummer in his Roanoke address. 








It is seldom that one club has the privilege 
of greeting another as did the Kiwanis Club 
of Norfolk when they welcomed the Ki- 
wanians of the Shenandoah, lowa, club, who 
went to Norfolk by boat from Washington. 
There were about eighty in the party. 

Lieutenant-Governor George T. Elliott of 
Division IV. is preparing for a _ rousing 
meeting for his group at the College of Wil 
liam and Mary in Williamsburg soon. 


®@ WESTERN CANADA 

An International Inter-Club Field Day was 
held recently under the direction of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Winnipeg, Manitoba, at Emer- 
son. Seventy-two Kiwanis clubs in the Min- 
nesota-Dakotas District were invited and dele- 
gates were present from many clubs across 
the line. After getting acquainted, the Ki- 
wanians took part in softball, races, bowling, 
and horseshoes. Speeches and a _ banquet 





At the dedication of the Kiwanis Dental Clinic for Under-Privileged Children at Dallas, Texas. closed the day’s events. 











The high spot of the meeting was reached 
when International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker gave an inspirational address. The 
afternoon was spent in games and various 
contests. One unusual stunt was a snowball 
fight with a temperature of a hundred 
degrees in the shade. One of the Peoria club 
members sent out a truckload of artificial 
snow from the Refrigerating Plant and snow- 
balls flew thick and fast. 


® CAPITAL 

Summer activities among the Kiwanis clubs 
of the Capital District have gone forward with 
unusual vim and in addition to the clubs 
previously built the new Kiwanis Club of 
Arlington, Virginia, has participated in sev- 
eral inter-club meetings. 

The July feature of the Capital District 
was the visitations made by District Governor 
F. Berry Plummer of Hagerstown, Maryland, 
when he conferred with the Kiwanians of 


Staunton, Lexington, Roanoke, Danville, Silver cups awarded by the Kiwanis Club of Manchester, New Hampshire, to winners in the State 
Martinsville, Bassett and Lynchburg. The Track Meet sponsored by the Kiwanis club. The large cups went to schools to be held for one year. 

Permanent possession will be awarded to the school first holding a cup for three years, not necessarily 
governor addressed several of the clubs and in succession. The small cups went to individual winners. 
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When Hollywood and Fort Lauderdale were hosts to clubs of the Southeastern Division of the Florida 


District 


@ FLORIDA 


Nearly three hundred and fifty Kiwanians 
and their wives of the Southeastern Division 
of the Florida District gathered in Flamingo 
Groves recently for a Divisional Conference 
Picnic Barbecue with the Hollywood and 
Fort Lauderdale clubs acting as hosts. Lieu- 
tenant-Governor C. P. Hammerstein presided. 
The addresses of welcome were made by 
Presidents John E. Morris, Jr., of the Fort 
Lauderdale club and D. T. Ellis, Jr., of the 
Hollywood club. Governor L. Grady Burton 
addressed the assemblage on “The Florida 
District.” Games and contests were a fea- 
ture of the program. During the evening 
dancing, cards and swimming were enjoyed 
at the Hollywood Ladies Sinawik Club. 

West Coast Kiwanians held an outing at 
Bradenton and Sarasota, visiting the Ringling 
museum and enjoying an outing and a fish 
fry at Bradenton Beach, followed by a meet- 
ing and a dance in the évening. Bradenton, 
Sarasota, Saint Petersburg, Clearwater, Plant 
City and Largo were all represented by dele- 
gations. Lieutenant-Governor John U. Bird 
gave a most impressive talk. 


© PACIFIC-NORTHWEST 

With over 1000 in attendance, the Four- 
teenth District Convention held at Tacoma, 
Washington, on August 16-17-18 proved to 
be one of the most interesting and success- 
ful events in district history. Every member 
of the Tacoma club did his full share and 
events moved with clock-like precision. 

With every phase of Kiwanis work re- 
viewed by International President William 
0. Harris and International Secretary Fred 
C. W. Parker in their addresses, and with 
specific local application of Kiwanis aims and 
ideals covered by selected district leaders— 
the inspirational effect of the convention will 
long be felt in the Pacific Northwest. 

Assigned topics were:—“ Maintaining Max- 
imum Membership”"—B. Geo. Hansuld, Van- 
couver, B. C.; “Citizenship as Applied to 
Kiwanis”—Immediate Past Governor Charles 
F. Walker, Portland; “Building the Weekly 
Program”—Secretary A. R. Metz, Everett; 
“Financing District Conventions” — Fred 
Grifiths, Puyallup; “International Conven- 
tion Zoning Plan”—Guy T. Pierce, Tacoma; 
“Necessity for Proper Membership Classifi- 
cation"—Harold Van Eaton, Olympia; 
“Administrative Zoning of Our District”— 
Fred M. Bond, South Bend; “Vocational 
Guidance”—Elmer Breckner, Tacoma: “Re- 


at a Divisional Conference Picnic 


Barbecue. 


lation of Club Budget to Activities”—Past 
Governor A. H. Syverson, Spokane; “Ki- 
wanis Education”—Past Governor T. Harry 
Gowman, Seattle; “Child Welfare’—Ken- 
neth C. Mower, Spokane; “Proposed Inter- 
national Per Capita Increase”’—Trustee R. 
Geo. McCuish, Vancouver, B. C.; “Question 
Box”—Past Governor James P. Neal, 
Olympia; “The Organization of the Pacific- 
Northwest District”—Past Governor Chas. 
F. Riddell, Seattle. 

The Monday afternoon period was devoted 
to a conference on important Kiwanis 
matters, but attendance was optional as many 
Kiwanians attended the polo game at Fort 
Lewis or entered the Convention Golf Tour- 
nament. The ladies enjoyed a yachting party 
on Puget Sound after a delightful luncheon 
in the Tacoma Hotel and a reception at 
American Lake. 

The ladies were taken to Rainier National 
Park on Tuesday, luncheon being held at 
Paradise Park on “The Mountain.” Ban- 
quets and dances were featured on Monday 
and Tuesday evenings. 

Sunday evening the Inspirational Musicale 
at the Temple Theatre was a mecca for 
thousands of Tacomans as well as the con- 


ventionists. The famed Tacoma Orpheus 
Chorus of 65 voices thrilled the mighty 


audience. Rotary President J. Franklin 
Haas of Tacoma gave an absorbingly interest- 
ing address on “International Relation- 
ships” based upon his recent trip to the In- 
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ternational Rotary Convention at Vienna. 

Monday morning, Governor Harold M. 
Diggon presided over the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the District Board of Trustees; while 
in other rooms the Presidents and Secretaries 
held forth. 

Yakima, Washington, was unanimously 
chosen as the Convention City for 1932 and 
the following district officers were elected: 
District Governor, Clinton S. Harley, Univer- 
sity, Seattle, Washington; Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors, R. George McCuish, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, Division I.; Wesley I. Bennett, 
Bremerton, Washington, Division II.; Arthur 
S. Cory, Chehalis, Washington, Division III.; 
Lyman J. Bunting, Yakima, Washington, 
Division IV.; Doctor Robert N. Hamblen, 
Spokane, Washington, Division V.; Loren G. 
Dumas, Dayton, Washington, Division VI.; 
W. Arthur Steele, Clatskanie, Oregon, Divi- 
sion VII.; G. Clifford Knodell, Albany, 
Oregon, Division VIII.; Walter S. Chiene, 
Marshfield, Oregon, Division IX. 

Lieutenant-Governor Sam M. Mills and his 
enthusiastic fellow members of the Wen- 
atchee club report with great pride the build- 
ing of the 96th club at Omak, Washington, 
with 39 charter members. Officers elected 
were: President, H. E. Roberts; Vice-Pres- 
ident, John Maly; Treasurer, Chester Ring- 
heim; Secretary, Charles Parks. The new 
club will meet at the James J. Hill Hotel. 


® KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 

One hundred and two Kiwanians from the 
Kiwanis Clubs of Greenville, Madisonville, 
Marion, Hopkinsville, Morganfield, Sturgis, 
and Princeton, Kentucky, of Division V. 
recently gathered at Lake Rabbit in Prince- 
ton for an old-fashioned barbecue and inter- 
club meeting. The meeting was called to 
order by Lieutenant-Governor Rumsey B. 
Taylor and the welcoming address was made 
by Marshall Eldred, Jr., of the Princeton 
club. A five-minute talk given by the presi- 
dent or a representative of each club present, 
proved very interesting. International Vice- 
President Harper Gatton urged all clubs to 
have one or more representatives at the dis- 
trict convention to be held in Ashland, Ken- 
tucky, in October. Lieutenant-Governor Tay- 
lor introduced the outstanding speaker of the 
meeting, Hon. Ruby Laffoon of Madisonville, 
who spoke on “What Kiwanis and other 
Service Clubs have done for Western Ken- 
tucky.” 

















This picture was taken following a meeting of the Chester, Pennsylvania, Kliwanis club when they 
entertained the twenty-one members of the graduating class of the Pennsylvania Military College 


lecated in Chester. 


This is an annual event of the club. 
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Asbury Park Plants for International 


Good-Will and Beauty 


HE Kiwanis Club of Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, engineered an activity that not 
only brought acclaim to Kiwanis, but 
reaped an immeasurable harvest in 
friendly international relations and added 
beauty to that city. 

Last April, Kensuke Horinouchi, Consul 
General of Japan in the United States, came 
to the resort city, at the invitation of the 
Asbury Park Kiwanis club, to take part in 
the ceremony of planting his native cherry 
trees presented by the club to the high school. 

As more than 5,000 persons in the high 
school stadium cheered and waved Japanese 
and American flags, newsreel cameras 
clicked, and an airplane circled overhead 
dropping American and Japanese flags, the 
second highest representative of Japan in 
this country, patted into place the dirt 
around the base of one of the stripling cherry 
trees, completing an elaborate Arbor Day 
program. 

Shortly after the first of the year, the 
club’s committees, as is customary, met to 


al so 


and escort them about, therefore he sug- / 


gested that the club ask the Consul General, 
Kensuke Horinouchi, located in New York. 


nn 


This being accomplished, the committee set | 


about to make plans for Arbor Day exercises 
that should not soon be forgotten. Nearly 
every. committee of the organization was 
assigned some task to help make a success of 
the affair, and those on committees, that had 
no direct connection with the event were set 
to work helping the other committees. 

The committee saw an opportunity to get 
all of the civic clubs of the city together for 
the first time, and invitations were extended 
tu the Rotary Club, Lions Club, Women’s 
Club, and Professional Women’s 
Club and the Kiwanis Club of Belmar. All 
assured the Asbury Park organization of their 
willingness to codperate in the affair. 

Among the Representative 
William H. Sutphin, Mayor Clarence E. F. 
Hetrick of Asbury Park, and the other four 
members of the City Commission; Harry E. 
S. Wilson, Governor, New Jersey District; 


Business 


guests were 






































Partial view of the Asbury Park High School 
Stadium. Seme of the 5000, including 3500 
children, who witnessed the ceremony. 


discuss plans for the year. Llewelyn Evans, 
Asbury Park hotel man, as chairman of the 
Entertainment Committee, was presiding at 
the session of that group. He ventured the 
suggestion that the high school’s beautiful 
athletic field, bordering on Deal Lake, would 
be even further enhanced in appearance if 
a row of trees were planted there. Japanese 
cherry trees, he said, such as attract countless 
visitors to Washington each spring when the 
cherry trees at the Tydol Basin are in blos- 
som, would be just the thing. Further, he 
said, the Kiwanis club would present them 
to the school at a formal dedication on or 
about Arbor Day. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Enter- 
tainment Committee, the suggestion was 
offered that the Japanese Ambassador be 
invited to attend the planting of the trees. 

Unfortunately Prince Takamatsu, brother 
of the Japanese Emperor, and his bride 
Princess Kikuko, would be arriving in the 
United States about that time, and his pres- 
ence would be necessary to greet the couple 





Governor 
Jersey 
District, 
Ss. 
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Mayor C. E. F. 
Hetrick of Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, 
one of the speakers. 


of New 
Kiwanis 
Harry E. | 
Wilson before 
the microphone. 


F. Emery Stevens, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Central Division, New Jersey Kiwanis Dis- 
trict. All of the pupils of the high and ele- 
mentary schools attended in a body—all wav- 
ing Japanese and American flags as a symbol 
of good-will toward the Consul General and 
the nation he represents. 

To E. S. Wilson 
offered the honor of presenting to the high 
school, in behalf of the Asbury Park Kiwanis 
club, the gift of the cherry trees. 

The day of the event arrived with perfect 
weather. Isaiah Matlack, president of the 
club, and Milford Farley, with their wives, 
drove to New York to escort the Consul Gen- 
eral and his party, which included Consul 
and Mrs. T. Terasaki, and Mrs. Y. Ishii, wife 
of another Japanese Consul. 

(Turn to page 431) 


Governor Harry was 











Japanese Consul General Kensuke Horinouchi and dancers. 
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@ Unusual Meeting Held 
in La Crosse, Wisconsin 

The wives of the members of the Kiwanis 
Club of La Crosse, Wisconsin, recently had 
a surprise meeting for their husbands, inas- 
much as they took complete charge of one 
of the regular meetings. The entire program 
was arranged with the knowledge of only 
President G. M. Wiley and Ernest Spicer, 
Chairman of the Committees on Under-Priv- 
ileged Child and Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. As the doors of the dining-room 
were opened each wife escorted her husband 
to the table. Mrs. F. A. 
one of the club’s past presidents, presented 
the club with an American flag with appro- 
President Wiley made the 


Douglas, wife of 


priate remarks, 
response. 

The entertainment feature of the program 
was provided by the dramatic group of the 
La Crosse State Teachers College under the 
direction of Prof. Coate, head of the English 
Department. 

These ladies established two things; first 
that they could keep a secret, and second, 
that they could open and close a meeting on 
time, 


®@ Penetanguishene, Ontario, Se- 
cures Fish for Needy Families 

In purchasing fish for the Canada House in 
Penetanguishene, proprietor Hugh Porter 
discovered that fish known as Lush or Ling, 
which are quite good for eating but have no 


commercial value, were discarded by the 
Thunder Bay fishermen. Kiwanian Porter, 
in conjunction with the Kiwanis Club of 


Penetanguishene, then arranged for keeping 
these fish on ice and distributing them to 
needy Two hun- 
died pounds were recently brought in. 


Penetanguishene families. 


®@ Educational and Benevolent Fund 
Maintained by Lynchburg, Virginia 
The annual report of the Educational and 
Benevolent Fund of the Kiwanis Club of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, for one year showed 
receipts of over $3,600 and a balance of over 


$800 from the previous year, loans of almost ~ 


$2,700, $140 in gifts, $720 to charity and a 
little more than $100 for expenses. The 
report also showed a total of over $13,000 in 
educational loans to thirty-eight students. 


® Roseburg, Oregon, 
Sponsors Tourist Camp 

The Kiwanis Club of Roseburg, Oregon, 
sponsored a tourist camp this summer on the 
North Umpqua River. Five acres of land ad- 
joining the river and near a beautiful falls 
were secured and placed in an inviting condi- 
tion for tourists. Many travelers and sports- 
men go up the famous North Umpqua each 
year. It was for the convenience of these 
that the Roseburg club started construction 
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Club Activities 


From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 


their value in suggestions to other clubs 


of a Kiwanis camp. In early summer many 
members took a picnic lunch and spent the 
day in work about the camp. All under- 
brush was cleared and a side road entering 
the camp was improved. Tables were con- 
structed and 
struction were conveniently placed for use. 
The trail to the falls was improved, signs 
were placed directing attention to the camp 


camp stoves of masonry con- 


and a large Kiwanis Camp sign was erected 
at the entrance to the camp. 


® Hammonton, New Jersey, 
Holds Interesting Meetings 

The Kiwanis Club of New 
Jersey, has been holding some consistently 
interesting meetings. Past International 
Trustee H. Walter Gill of Atlantic City, was 
the speaker at this club’s “All Kiwanis 
Night” program last May and at the close 
of his remarks he said: “Money in the last 
decade has been made our God, eliminating 
thinking of the building of character in our 
children. We err in thinking life is a 
tableau when, as a matter of fact, it is really 
a series of moving pictures. Science and 
chemistry are advancing rapidly. Schools 
are teaching children the art of retentive 
memory, but character training comes in for 
a very small part. If you teach children that 
honest labor is uplifting and honorable, if 
you build tradition in your families and 
insist upon character as coming first, we shall 
develop into a still greater nation.” 


Hammonton, 


® New Westminster, British Columbia, 
Developing Sheep Club 

Under the direction of the Committee on 
Agriculture of the Kiwanis Club of New 
Westminster, British Columbia, a Sheep Club 
is being developed into a profitable business. 
In three years, from the original thirty ewes 
supplied to the Sheep Club the 
numbered 194 animals, of which sixty-three 
have been sold. These, with the original 
stock, make a total of 224 with a value of 
$1,900. The value of the wool sold has been 
$150, thus making a total of $2,050 in three 
years. From this is deducted the $500 
invested by the club and an estimated cost 
of $450 for feed, leaving a net profit of 
$1,100 to these boys and girls, and to this can 
be added the sum of $371, cash prize money 
which members of this club have been 
awarded. The boys and girls have always 
kept a detailed record of their revenue and 
expense, including an average charge for 
pasture, as well as the cost of hay and grain. 

This fall the Kiwanis club through its 
Committee on Agriculture is to receive from 
the Langley Kiwanis Sheep Club the return 
of either the money or the sheep which were 
originally given, and a new club in some 
other locality will be formed. 

A resolution was passed by these boys and 


progeny 


and on a basis of geographic distribution. 


girls expressing their wish to continue the 
Sheep Club to be known as the Kiwanis 
Sheep Club of Langley and requested that 
they be permitted to continue their identity 
with the Kiwanis Club of New Westminster. 
A resolution was also passed extending to 
the New Westminster club the appreciation 
of the boys and girls and their parents, not 
only for the assistance rendered from a stock 
point of view, but for the very 
pleasant social relationship which has existed 
and which has been the means of creating a 
between city and 


breeding 


very warm friendship 


country. 


® Lawton, Oklahoma, Aids 
Under-Privileged Children 

Reports from the Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child of the Kiwanis Club of 
Lawton, Oklahoma, show that from January 
23 to May 1, the club supplied 15,023 pints 
of milk and 288 pounds of Graham crackers, 
at a cost of $359.40, which has resulted in a 
gain to all children receiving the benefit of 
this donation, of from four to twelve pounds 
each. 


® Binghamton, New York, Establishes 
Unusual Memorial to Deceased 
Veterans of World War 

The Kiwanis Club of Binghamton, New 
York, recently established an unusual me- 
morial to deceased veterans of the World 
War by planting one hundred six-foot elm 
trees along the State Highway. Beside each 
tree there is a stake with a name plate, giv- 
ing the name of the Kiwanian who planted 
the tree. 


@ Beverly Hills, California, Puts 
on Monster Benefit Minstrel Show 

Recently the Kiwanis Club of Beverly 
Hills, California, with a membership of 
nearly seventy-five, took over the new. Fox 
Wilshire Theatre in Beverly Hills, with a 
seating capacity of 2,500 and put on a gala 
minstrel performance for two evenings, with 
forty men on the stage and with the assistance 
of a ten-piece orchestra. The theatre was 
filled both nights with Kiwanians and their 
friends from Beverly Hills, Los Angeles, 
Santa Monica, Hollywood and other nearby 
points. The performance was given in con- 
junction with the regular picture perform- 
ance. 

Two months were spent in working up the 
chorus and and the entire cast was 
elegantly costumed, using the same suits Paul 
Whiteman and his company used in filming 
the “King of Jazz” and a friendly gesture on 
the part of Columbia Pictures permitted 
Clarence Muse, famous negro actor and 
singer, to render his latest composition 
“When It’s Sleepy Time Down South” which 
brought forth tremendous applause at all 


solos 
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performances. Two shows were staged each 
night and the Boys’ and Girls’ Welfare Fund 
and the Boy Scouts’ Fund of the Beverly 
Hills club were materially aided by the show. 

The entire production was under the di- 
rection of Immediate Past President Ed 
Stoltz, and President George Gable did much 
to assist in making the show a credit to 
Beverly Hills. 


® Barberton, Ohio, Active 
in Beauiifying Camp Manatoc 

A gift of $500 was made recently by the 
Kiwanis Club of Barberton, Ohio, at the insti- 
tution of a $125,000 campaign to enlarge and 
beautify Camp Manatoc, a huge Boy Scout 
resort near Barberton. Camp Manatoc is the 
camping center for the scout troops of Sum- 
mit, Portage and Medina counties. 

With the completion of the drive, 420 acres 


of beautiful wooded, hilly land will be 
heautified in landscaping and _ buildings 


erected for Boy Scout work. 

Kiwanians Fred M. Weller, Samuel J. 
Wright, Charles L. Bushey. Ambrose Doll 
and Thomas J. Maloney have been active in 
this activity. 


® South Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, Active 

Boys and girls of junior high schools of 
South Tacoma, Washington, and vicinity not 
only know the principles of Kiwanis, but also 
have an incentive to put them into practice 
in their daily lives. 

This incentive is in the Kiwanis Inspira- 
tional Plaque, which hangs in the halls of 
the Robert Gray Intermediate School in 
Seuth Tacoma, and the Clover Park and 
DuPont Junior High Schools in neighboring 
communities. 

Each year one boy and one girl are selected 
from each of the three schools by a vote of 
the faculties and student for 
standing scholastic excellence, leadership in 
extra-curricular activities and inspiration to 
fellow students, and their names are engraved 
on the plaque. 

The ideals of Kiwanis and the purpose of 
the plaque were explained to student bodies 
of the schools last fall, when the plaques 
were presented by Leonard Emmert, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Kiwanis Education. 
Hanging in prominent positions in the school 
buildings since that time, the plaques have 
served as a constant inspiration to the pupils 
to greater efforts and better citizenship. 

Winners this year, the first that the plaque 
has been in existence, were honor guests of 
the South Tacoma club at a dinner. They 
told what considerations had led them to 
aspire to have their names on the trophy, 
and the principals of the schools, C. A. Payne, 
A. G. Hudtloff and A. C. Voelker, all 
members of the club, told how the winners 
were chosen. 

Earl Bird, Immediate Past President of the 
South Tacoma club, originated the plan for 
the plaques last year during his term of office. 

co * 


bodies, out- 


One day’s work for thirty-five unemployed 
men was provided and a public park was 
improved by a recent activity of the South 
Tacoma club. 

Development of Wapato Park, a natural 
sylvan retreat which surrounds a lake in 
Tacoma’s south end, is one of the major 
community-improvement objectives of the 
club, and a happy plan was evolved to finance 
work there and at the same time give a day’s 


wages to unemployed men of that section of 
the city who have dependents. 

Services of the Tacoma Saengerbund, an 
organization of forty male voices, and of the 
Harmonie Club, its junior organization of 
fifty boys’ and girls’ voices, were obtained 
for a concert to raise funds. The concert 
and its purpose were widely advertised in the 


community through newspapers, window 
cards and handbills, with the result that 
hundreds attended the event. More than 


$150 was realized from the concert. 

From a list of some fifty applicants, the 
most deserving men were selected, thirty-five 
in all, and divided into three crews, each of 
which was given a day's work. A. foreman 
was loaned to the club by the Metropolitan 
Park Department and trucks and materials 
were furnished by the City of Tacoma, with 
the result that roads leading to the municipal 
bathing beach were improved and additional 
parking space was cleared to accommodate 
fifty automobiles. The park board also spent 
a like amount of money in the improvement 
of the diving tower at the bathing beach. 

The club’s Committee on Public Affairs 
had charge of the concert and of the work 
at the park. 


Thirty-eight orphans of the Washington 
Children’s Home of Tacoma were guests of 
the club recently. 

Tickets to “The King’s Decree”, 
comedy given at the Robert Gray 
mediate School, were furnished through the 
courtesy of C. A. Payne, principal of the 
school and member of the club. 

The children were taken to the school in 
automobiles driven by members of the club, 


a musical 
Inter- 


and then given a treat to ice cream following 
the show. 

Fred Ludwig, Chairman of the club’s Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child made ar- 
rangements for the event. 
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Kiwanis Inspiration Trophy provided by the South 
Tacoma, Washington, Kiwanis club for three 
junior high schools of its community. Names of 
one boy and one girl winner, adjudged the most 
inspiration to fellow students, are inscribed an- 
nually on the cireular dises provided for that 
purpose. The plaque is 18 by 24 inches. 
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@ Annual Farmers-Businessmen’s 
Banquet in Logansport, Indiana, 
a Success 

The festivities for the day of the annual 
Farmers-Businessmen’s Meeting and Banquet 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Logans- 
port, Indiana, started with a tour of some of 
the manufacturing plants of that city. This 
tour was continued throughout the day. 
Over two hundred farmers and their wives 
made the various visits. A chicken dinner 
was served in the evening, which was enjoyed 
by six hundred farmers and their wives. 
Following the banquet the guests were en- 
tertained by a talk from Mr. T. A. Coleman 
of the Agricultural Department of Purdue 
University. The Pennsylvania  Railroad’s 
Rainbow Quartet also gave several numbers. 
The gathering was then divided into two 
groups and taken to theatres. 

As a result of these annual meetings a 
wonderful feeling of comradeship has been 
created between the farmers of that commu- 
nity and the businessmen of Logansport and 
purchasers have been brought into the various 
before had been doing their 
trading in bordering towns. 

The Loganspert club feels very much elated 
to think its idea has been so well taken and 
its biggest worry now is to secure a place 
large enough to take care of the crowd in 
1932. 


stores who 


® Unusual Kiwanis Meeting 
Held in Peoria, Illinois 

An unusual Kiwanis meeting was held in 
Peoria, Illinois, lately in conjunction with 
the meeting of the Illinois State Bar As- 
Kiwanians Ernest J. Galbraith 
Shurtleff, Peoria at- 
torneys, arranged for a Kiwanis breakfast, 
all visiting Kiwanis attorneys to the 
members of the Peoria 
club were also in attendance, including the 
president, secretary, district trustee and one 
About twenty Ki- 
wanis attorneys attended and a delightful 
informal time resulted. 
expressed the hope that this would become 
an annual the Bar 
Meeting. 


sociation. 


and George A. two 
inviting 


meeting. Several 


or two others. visiting 


All of those present 


feature of Association 


® Midland, Michigan, Interested 

in Fire Protection and Reforestation 
The Kiwanis Club of Midland, Michigan, 

put on a meeting in connection with a county 

program at which Professor 

Jotter of the Forestry Department of the 


reforestation 


University of Michigan was the speaker. 
Representatives of the County Board of 
Supervisors were guests. The purpose of 


this meeting was to instill a feeling of forest 
consciousness on the part of those who are 
responsible for county affairs. During the 
time of Professor Jotter’s visit, a group of the 
members of the club visited the Kiwanis 
Reforestation Project where they have planted 
some twenty thousand pine seedlings. 

In this connection, the Committee on Con- 
servation of the Kiwanis Club of Midland 
passed a resolution which was presented to 
the Board of Supervisors of the county, re- 
questing they appoint a standing committee 
on their board to study the problem of fire 
protection and reforestation in the county. 

The party also visited a tract of land, 
twenty acres, owned by the county upon 
which is a good growth of white pine and 
Norway pine lumber. It has been determined 
that the Midland club’s activity along this 
line will be fire prevention this year instead 
of tree planting. 
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Field Day at Demopolis, Alabama, was the culmination of the calf project begun a year ago. 


Each 


of the 4-H Club members gave notes to purchase his or her calf and the Kiwanis Club of Demopolis 
endorsed and financed these notes. 


® Demopolis, Alabama, 4-H Club 
Show and Field Day a Success 

The 4H Club Show and Field Day recently 
held in Demopolis, Alabama, was the cul- 
mination of a calf project begun just one 
ago. Each of the 4H Club members 
notes to purchase his or her calf and 


year 
gave 
the Kiwanis Club of Demopolis endorsed and 
financed the banks of their 
On the day the purchase was made, 


these notes at 
city. 
the Kiwanis club entertained these boys and 
girls at a luncheon and arranged to meet 
them exactly one from that date 


with year 


and see what progress had been made. Two 
of the purchasers, a boy and a girl, had won 
trips to St. Louis, Missouri, and 
of them had paid in full for their purchase. 
The best production record was made by a 


sey eral 


registered Jersey heifer owned jointly by two 
This heifer pro- 
duced, with her first calf, 7,122 pounds of 
milk 301 pounds of butter-fat. 
Her profit during the year over the cost of 
her feed was $141.84, 

Contests were held in judging, exhibiting 
and showmanship, a successful parade was 
staged, and several addresses were made by 
prominent visitors to the city for the oc- 


eleven-year-old twin girls. 


containing 


casion, 

This project will continue over another 
period of twelve months and a show will be 
held again at the end of that time. 


®@ Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
Proud of Kiwanis Club 

Last year proved to be the most important 
and auspicious in the history of the Kiwanis 
Club of Kalamazoo, Michigan. This was 
made possible by assuming the management 
and operation of the Pretty Lake Vacation 
Camp originally organized by Kiwanian Ed- 
ward B. Desenberg of Kalamazoo, one of the 
city’s most public spirited citizens and lead- 
ing philanthropists. 

Just before the opening of the past season, 
Mr. Desenberg, due to poor health, discovered 
that he would be unable to operate his camp 
another year. Fearing that the project would 
have to be discontinued, he offered the man- 


agement to the Kiwanis club and his proposi- 
tion was accepted without a dissenting vote. 
The Service Club, an organization made up 
of Kalamazoo’s most aggressive young women 
and representative of the best interests of 
the city, joined with the Kiwanis club in the 
responsibility. 

There are accommodations for 100 children 
at the camp; large dining rooms and dormi- 
tories, one for the-boys and one for the girls; 
a splendid open air playhouse; an athletic 
field and baseball diamond; a fine swimming 
beach; full motor equipment and other con- 
veniences, 
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There are playground directors for the boys 
and girls alike. There is a housekeeper and 
a force of about ten employees under her. 
The meals are palatable and well-balanced. 


Children for the camp are secured through 
the Civic League and are given a two weeks’ 
outing free from expense. 

Another Kalamazoo Kiwanis club project 
that has been productive of great good is the 
Educational Aid Fund of which Professor 
Lemuel F. Smith, head of the Chemistry De- 
partment of Kalamazoo College, is chairman. 
It is designed to assist students to secure a 
college education or to take up graduate 
work. To make this. possible and insure 
equal personal donations the club several 
years ago voted to increase its original annual 
dues from $15 to $20, the extra $5.00 to 
apply as an annual contribution to this fund. 
Loans are made on the basis of three per 
cent interest while the student is in school 
and five per cent interest thereafter. Twenty- 
nine different individuals have been aided in 
getting through school. Eleven were helped 
last year. It is planned to increase the fund 
annually in order that it may become more 
effective. 

Camp Rota-Kiwan is Kalamazoo’s Boy Scout 
Camp which was made possible through the 
cooperation of the Rotary and Kiwanis clubs 
which jointly contributed thousands of dollars 
to the enterprise. Kiwanis, both as an organi- 
zation and as individuals, have also contrib- 
uted largely to the erection of a camp for the 
Girl Scouts. 

The club has backed the Kalamazoo Sym- 
phony Orchestra as well as numerous other 
enterprises. The annual Christmas fund 
averaging $650 has been devoted to the pur- 
chase of rubbers, shoes and clothing for chil- 
dren who would otherwise have been unable 
te attend school regularly. 


Is it any wonder that Kalamazoo is proud 
as well as grateful to its Kiwanis club? 








The 1931 Junior Baseball World Series is being held in Houston, Texas, this year. The picture shows 


the Houston Knot Hele Gang, sponsored by the Houston Kiwanis club, presenting petitions to Russell 

Cook, director of the National Americanism Commission of the Legion and C. M. Wilson, his assistant, 

te hold the series in Houston. The gang has a membership of nearly 17,000 boys under seventeen 
years of age. 
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Make Jobs Steady! 


(From page 391) 


preceding year taking effect after he has 
been idle for a fortnight, and continuing 
for a maximum of 100 days longer if he 
fails to get a job in the interim. The 
contract made by these three companies 
runs for five years, and it is provided that 
any company may withdraw for cause 
at the end of any year. 


Ill. Devetopinc Sipe LINEs AND FILLERS 


Another way of regularizing production 
and employment is to develop side lines 
and fillers to be produced in the slack 
seasons. The historical partnership of 
coal and ice is the classic example of 


spreading out employment the year 
round. The efficient farmer always has 


special tasks for rainy days or the short 
periods in between cultivating or harvest- 
ing his several crops. The Welch Grape 
Juice Company by adding jelly and foun- 
tain syrup to its line of grape juice and 
grape spread has been able to prolong 
employment. In developing side lines 
care is taken to select products which 
are adapted to the company’s machinery, 
its sales policy and the skill of its work- 
ers. It would, for example, be ridiculous 
for an ice-cream company to produce 
sleds, because the season for the two 
dove-tailed; but candy would probably 
fit in fairly well. In other words, the 
new product should be such as can, in 
general, be made by the same machinery, 
marketed by the same selling force and 
manufactured at not too great a cost by 
the same working force. To wisely de- 
termine what side lines should be added 
requires a good engineering or research 
department or its equivalent. 


IV. Tue Fviexiste Work WEEK 


Adjusting the length of the working 
day or week, according to production 
demands, instead of hiring additional 
workers for the busy period and laying 
them off during. slack time, is the last 
of the four general methods recommended 
by the New York State Commission on 
Stabilizing Employment. Strict trade 
union rules or state laws, rigidly pre- 
scribed and enforced with respect to 
work-hours, often prevent regular work- 
ers from taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to supplement slack time earnings 
by working more hours during the peak- 
load periods. The Delaware and Hud- 
son Railway illustrates this method of 
regularizing employment. Their work- 
ing time varies between 8 and 10 hours 
a day, according to the demands of busi- 
ness. In this way permanent workers 
put in 10 to 12 hours a week extra in 
order to take care of the fall increase 
in traffic without the usual adding of 
temporary workers. In normal times they 
work 48 hours a week, and in slack times 
as few as 32 hours in a calendar week. 


if the total yearly hours are not exces- 
sive, it is better for a constant number 
of workers to be employed for a flexible 
number of hours per week than for a 
fluctuating number of workers to be em- 
ployed for a constant number of hours 
per week. 

The Commission points out, however, 
two dangers: (1) the ability to do this 
may discourage some employers from 
trying to even out the production curve 
still more; and (2) overtime in some 
cases may be excessive and may cause 
undue fatigue. Such a policy, therefore, 
is better for a plant with a normal week 
of 40 to 48 hours than for one where 
the standard week is already 54 to 60 
hours. It is, also, very desirable that 
overtime work should not be carried on 
for too long a time. 


The Economies of Steady Production 

While it is true that these methods of 
regularizing frequently involve certain 
additional costs, especially for storage, 
certain economies have been found to 
offset these costs; and usually they more 
than balance them. There are four kinds 
of economies. First, the costs of hiring, 
training and maintaining large numbers 
of untrained workers for short periods 
of time. One New York manufacturer 
believes that new employes, even what 
are known as skilled workers, are not 
even 40 per cent efficient for the first 
six months. The second economy results 
from the smaller amount of capital re- 
quired. The additional, temporary and 
less efficient workers, when added to meet 
the demands of the peak-load, require ad- 
ditional supervision, more space and ma- 
chinery, besides the cost of the materials 
which are wasted or damaged. Although 
men can be laid off after the peak is 
past, capital cannot be so easily disposed 
of. Another economy of regularized em- 
ployment is the cheaper labor cost that 
results from the willingness of men to 
work for less per hour where the work 
is steady enough to make the total annual 
earnings really significant. One 
pany is reported to pay hourly rates from 
10 per cent to 15 the 
market average because of their success 
in regularizing employment. One of the 
large automobile companies in Detroit ex- 
periences considerable savings in hourly 
rates because the best workers prefer to 
work in a plant that has regularized em- 
ployment to one that “hires and fires” 
according to the fickle demands of week 
to week or month to month. 

The final economy, and a very genuine 
one, too, arises from the fact that the 
workers are not constantly fearful of lay- 
offs or unemployment. Next to the fear 
of a rate cut, the fear of unemployment 
is probably the chief cause of restricted 
output and excessive labor costs. The 
evil effects of unemployment are, there- 
fore, only partly visible; “like an iceberg 
they lie mostly below the surface.” The 


com- 


per cent below 
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worker sure of his job is without that 
gnawing fear of “working himself out 
of a job.” The two economies, last men- 
tioned, will quite likely be found even- 
tually to be of unusual economic value. 


The Shorter Work-week 

The experience of those companies 
which have shortened their work periods 
voluntarily te compensate for the in- 
creased mechanization of their manufac- 
turing process as well as those which 
have tried to adjust their work periods 
so as to create jobs for additional work- 
ers makes another interesting story. (The 
Kellogg Company of Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan, is deserving of special mention in 
this respect.) 

Then there is that pioneering group 
of companies, which created the Dismissal 
Wage as a “cushion” or “shock absorber” 
for the worker who is cruelly displaced, 
through no fault of his own, by a machine 
or a labor-saving method and then wastes 
months and perhaps travels hundreds of 
miles before he can find a new berth in 
industry. These companies have recog- 
nized the injustice of forcing the whole 
cost of this adjustment on the worker, 
an especially trying one in the case of 
an old craftsman whose very livelihood 
has been wiped out of existence. 

There is difference of opinion, as one 
might expect, regarding the possible 
gains to be derived from regularized em- 
ployment. On the one hand, Ethelbert 
Stewart, U. S. Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, that in the boot and 
shoe industry, regularization of employ- 
ment would be practically impossible, if 
the present number of plants is main- 
tained. For example, 14.5 per cent of 
the plants now employ 60.4 per cent of 
the workers and produce 65.6 per cent 
of the output. If, however, these same 
plants were to operate full time at their 
present capacity, they would produce 95 
per cent of the total product, thus crowd- 
ing out about 85 per cent of the present 
number of factories. In other words, to 
operate 200 companies full time at pres- 
ent capacity, the other 1,129 would have 
to be closed. Or, in terms of workers, 
81,811 workers would do the work now 
being done by 202,191. Not a very 
promising prospect when looked at from 


shows 


that angle! 

Many other industries in the United 
States face a similar situation, having 
much greater productive capacity than 
is warranted by the demands of even our 
best years. 

Then there is the question of leader- 
ship. Professor Joseph H. Willitts of 
the University of Pennsylvania, consid- 
ered one of the leading authorities in the 
country on this problem of unemployment 
told the delegates at the World’s Cham- 
ber of Commerce Convention in Wash- 
ington last spring that only about 10 
per cent of management is efficient and 
progressive enough to handle regulariza- 
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tion plans, 40 per cent is willing, but 
lacks competent leadership, while the 
rest are not able either to make plans of 
the proper sort or to carry them out. 

On the other hand, there are men like 
Gerard Swope, President of the General 
Electric Company, the same 
gathering discussed the importance of 


who at 


planning for regularization of unemploy- 
ment and, therefore, must believe in its 
feasibility. After describing the care 
with which industries plan production 
programs far in advance, he showed that 
the workers have not been similarly con- 
sidered; and he brought out the tragic 
effects on the worker of being laid off 
for lack of work. “A human being,” he 
said, “after the harrowing experience of 
endeavoring to find work is never again 
as self-respecting and self-reliant a man 
as he was before. He has lost something 
that can never be replaced. ... It is 
confidently believed that if the fear of the 
lack of work could be removed from 
the mind of the worker, he would ap- 
proach his work from an entirely different 
attitude. His intelligence would be 
aroused, his interest stimulated, he would 
feel free to suggest better methods, better 
workmanship would result in lower costs 
and be reflected eventually in lower sell- 
ing prices to the public and assure in 
the end a wider sphere of use for the 
article itself.” 

All signs plainly reveal that, if Amer- 
ican business leaders cannot effectively 
solve this problem of regularizing em- 
ployment within the next few years, the 
government will be obliged to do so. A 
great many people are now wondering 
why there should be so much suffering 
and distress in the midst of plenty. 


Note: Those interested in getting more 
information on employment regulariza- 
tion may advantageously read the follow- 
ing: (1) “The Survey Graphic” (a 
monthly magazine) is the best single 
source of general interest in this field, 
particularly the April issues of 1929 and 
1930; (2) “The Problem of Unemploy- 
ment” by Douglas & Director, published 
by Macmillan, chapters VII and VIII, 
and (3) “Reducing Seasonal Unemploy- 
ment” by Edwin S. Smith, published by 
McGraw-Hill, are the best recent books 
on this problem, 





Gliding and Soaring 
(From page 411) 


To understand the principle of flight 
of the motorless sail plane, one must 
study the movements of air currents. 
Horizontal currents of air rushing against 
a hillside will be deflected upwardly just 
as smoke from the stack of a stationary 
engine in a narrow street will be de- 


flected vertically by a tall building. The 
sun’s rays are equally effective in causing 
air currents to rise above a sandy plain, 
but trees absorbing these rays, will have 
just the opposite effect. Therefore, the 
pilots of soaring planes seek to avoid the 
descending air currents above forests, 
while welcoming those of an ascending 
nature over a barren undulating terrain. 
With the nose of the craft pointed down- 
ward, they can glide forwardly while be- 
ing carried upwardly by them. 

Ascending air currents also form the 
heaped filmy mass of vapor known as a 
cumulus cloud. It is great sport to be 
sucked up to such a cloud and follow it 
through the air for many miles. 

The first soaring flight was made by 
Orville Wright in 1911, and lasted a little 
over nine minutes. Today it is not un- 
usual to make one lasting as many hours. 
In 1927 Ferdinand Schulz, a German, re- 
mained aloft fourteen hours and seven 
minutes in a sail plane in East Prussia. 

In some gliders and sail planes a small 
motor and propeller is installed to dis- 
pense with the towing cable in the take- 
off and to propel them through the air if 
desired. Such a glider, known as the 
Buzzard, was recently successfully flown 
by Al Johnson, a Kiwanian, at the Dayton 
Airport, reaching a top speed of eighty 
miles an hour, and landing at a speed 
of about twenty-five miles per hour. 

The glider and sail plane will prove a 
great stimulus to the aviation industry. 
They are economical to construct, they 
teach better than the high powered motor 
plane the principles of aerodynamics, and 
they are safer. Above all, they will un- 
fold to the boy the romance of aviation 
and enable him to learn to fly more in- 
telligently and safely, and at reduced 
cost. 

General B. D. Foulois, head of the Ma- 
terial Division of the Air Corps of the 
United States Army, with headquarters at 
Wright Field, Dayton, related to us re- 
cently that when, as a young army Lieu- 
tenant he was assisting Orville Wright in 
his flight tests at Ft. Meyer, he was 
asked by Mr. Wright what books he was 
reading on the subject of aviation. He 
replied: “Everything I can get my hands 
on.” Quickly Orville retorted: “Go 
over and get your hands on that machine” 
(referring to the plane they were test- 
ing). The best way the boy can start his 
career in aviation is to get into the air, 
and the first step in that direction may be 
taken safely, economically and under- 
standingly through the glider. 


Glider Clubs 


Through a glider club, boys interested 
in aviation have a splendid opportunity to 
study the principles of mechanical flight. 
Such clubs have been organized in many 
communities, some financed by the boys 
themselves and others promoted by aero- 
nautical and other civic organizations. 
Kiwanis clubs interested in the bov, as 
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well as in the development of aviation, 
will find the boys’ glider club a means of 
aiding both. 

The Dayton Gliders Club is an in- 
stance of a _ successful aeronautical 
organization promoted by twenty boys, 
whose average age is eighteen ycars. They 
have a constitution outlining the purpose 
of their club to be the study of aerody- 
namics through the construction of 
gliders and soaring planes. The initia- 
tion fee is three dollars and dues are 
twenty-five cents a week. 

Since last September they have met six 
evenings a week in a shop room of a 
factory building near the center of the 
city. After designing the glider under 
the leadership of their President, Carl 
teichert, the boys have divided them- 
selves into three crews for its construc- 
tion, with one crew working two nights a 
week upon the fuselage, another crew two 
nights a week upon the wings and the 
remaining crew the same length of time 
upon the tail surfaces. After each crew 
has completed its work, the members of 
that group help the others. 


The materials entering into the con- 
struction of this first glider cost between 
$175 and $200. Spruce was used in mak- 
ing the body or fuselage and the wings, 
the ribs of the latter being constructed of 
small pieces of the same material. The 
gussets were formed from plywood, which 
may be obtained from the packing cases 
of radio dealers who are often glad to get 
rid of them. Regular turnbuckles were 
used, although I have heard of a boy who 
fashioned them from bicycle spokes for 
his soft pine glider. The wing covering 
was a light airplane fabric to which two 
coats of airplane dope and three coats of 
pigment were applied. 

The next aircraft the boys are going to 
build is a secondary glider, which has a 
higher aspect ratio, or longer and _ nar- 
rower wings, than a primary glider. Then 
they are going to try a soaring plane, 
which, through its low sinking velocity, 
is able to ascend to high altitudes in ris- 
ing currents of the air. 


Glider Contests 


As a judge in a recent contest in which 
these boys flew their glider, I had an ex- 
cellent opportunity to observe its per- 
formance. In the launching event it took 
first place, gracefully sailing far out over 
the field after it had been released from 
the towing cable. There was something 
for every member of the club to do, and 
those boys who ran forward with the free 
ends of the elastic launching rope to snap 
the glider into the air, were thrilled when 
they looked up a few seconds later to see 
it pass them on its flight to victory. Three 
other gliders took part in the contest, 
which was conducted and judged by Day- 
ton Kiwanians, and the large and en- 
thusiastic crowd of spectators gave the 
boys hearty encouragement. 
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Springville, Utah—Art 
Center of the Rockies 


(From page 397) 


expense which are put forth each year in 
making it a success. That is a question 
difficult to answer for the value of the 
movement cannot be estimated in mone- 
tary terms. If, however, we accept Plato’s 
definition for education that it is “That 
which gives to the body and to the soul 
all the beauty and all the perfection of 
which they are capable,” there can be no 
question as to its merit as an educational 
factor. We believe that one can make no 
better investment than the cultivation of 
the love for the beautiful, the sublime, 
and the true, the culture of the finer self, 
for these will bring enduring joys to life. 
Through their association with the works 
of master-painters the boys and girls are 
taught fine discrimination of judgment, 
they learn the wonder of the sagebrush- 
covered desert, the inspiration of tower- 
ing heavenward-reaching peaks, the peace 
of snow-covered plain or 
stream, and the joy of blossoming bush 
or tree. What greater lesson could be 
taught to-those who will hold the helm 
of the national, secial and domestic life 
of tomorrow? 

Furthermore, the movement has demon- 
strated what the love of art can do for 
the community. It has that an 
ideal made to live and become concrete 
can lift the most obscure village into a 
place where the whole world sees the 
wonders and asks whence and how. And 
more than that,—the energy exhibited in 
Springville has kindled the spark of en- 
thusiasm in others, until high schools all 
over the country are following its leader- 
ship and are adopting the fine arts as an 
active and vital part of their lives. Let- 
ters are received daily asking how it was 
done. And this Springville High School 
Art story will not have been told in vain 
if it can give help and courage and faith 
to anyone anywhere who starts out to at- 
tain the seemingly unattainable. 


shown 





Governmental Protection 
Against Swindlers 


(From page 398) 


crooks and by their punishment is 
sufficient. I also concluded that all of the 
efforts to see that only good securities are 
sold did not help much more, but that the 
most effective way that it could be brought 
about would be to educate the public so 


that each investor could more or less pro- | 


tect himself. 


The department then undertook to do | 


its share in such an educational program 
and the writer of this article has accepted 
invitations to speak in many cities and 
before many bodies of citizens in Illinois 


ice-bound | 





not 


in an endeavor to point out some of the 
worst frauds. Then beginning with De- 
cember first, the department undertook to 
issue monthly bulletins and the demand 
for these bulletins became so great that 
we are now issuing about thirty thousand 
each month. Finally, at the request of 
WIBO radio station in Chicago, the writer 
agreed to speak over the radio once a 
week on the matter of fraud prevention. 

But we believe that no educational pro- 
gram will be sufficient unless the public 
schools of this country shall undertake to 
teach the young people, as well as the 
teachers, the rudiments of investments, 
how to read financial statements, how to 
differentiate between the different classes 
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of assets and determine whether there are 
real assets shown in the financial state- 
ment. We believe that every high school 
should definitely start a program of edu- 
cation so that people will not be the vic- 
tims of the outrageous frauds that are 
annually being perpetrated. 

It has been estimated by authorities 
that a billion and a half dollars or more 
are stolen from the American people 
every year through the fraudulent sales 
of securities, and another authority esti- 
mates that the amount of such stealing is 
equal to more than one-half the amount 
spent on education in this country. 

This is a challenge to financiers and to 
the government itself which must be met. 















BE WELL! 


body is a machine. 


do its most efficient work. 


home. 


scientific research. 
and its possibilities. 


Box 32 H. 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 32 H, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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F you want to keep well—up to the top notch—strong, 
healthy, efhcient—then you must know how toeat. The 
It demands certain quantities and 
qualities, and only under favorable conditions will the body 


“Eating for Health and Efficiency” is a condensed set of 
health rules—everyone of which may be easily followed at 
It tells how the Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet 


System has been built through years of exhaustive 
It will give you a new idea of life 


The book is free. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 


Send me your free Diet Book, “EATING FOR HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY.” 


May we send you 
a Free Copy? 








Write for it now. 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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OBSTACLE GOLF 


THE HOME LAWN GAME OF A 
HUNDRED THRILLS 
Previously known as Neal Obstacie Golf. A sporty 
pastime for adults or children, duffers or cham- 
pions. Make your lawn a private fairway for the 
enjoyment of your family and friends. Complete 
sets range from $1@ to $55. Ask your sporting goods 
dealer or write direct to The Mason Manu facturing 
Company, South Paris, Maine. 





| PROGRAM CHAIRMEN: 

A Day with Jack Redmond 
| at Your Club 
| 


For information regarding an instructive 
and entertaining club program write him 
direct. Address Golfers’ Headquarters, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ilinvis. 





GOLF | 
TRAINING 

















JACK REDMOND’S 
Educational and Enlightening 
Book on Golf 
In this book by Jack Redmond he briefly | 
covers all the fine points of the game. He 


teaches you how to train to play golf... . 
and demonstrates a course of daily exercises 


guaranteed to improve your game. It's a 
book worth reading. 


In this book you will find information per- | 
taining to a contest which you can enter in 
order to try for golf prizes awarded every 
month. 


We is the price... 
a good golf ball. 


| “Tee up” this coupon and **sock”’ itin the 
| mailbox. **Unele Sam” will caddy for you. 


JACK REDMOND 


Golfers’ Headquarters—K 
Morrison Hotel 
Chicago, Hlinois 
Enclosed find $ 
GOLF TRAINING 
Name 

Address 

City 

State 


. less than you pay for 





for copies of | 























HYTHM and proper golf form is a 
subject that cannot be stressed too 
much. <A_ rhythmic stroke, of 

course, is the most important feature, and 
will do much to make the form correct, 
but without the proper stance even 
rhythm itself will not help. 

During the course of my exhibition 
tours | am asked many times a day, “Just 
what is the proper stance, closed, square 
or open?” My advice on this query is 
for the golfer to use the stance which 
fits him best and which is most comfort- 
able for him to use. No two people play 
golf alike so what may seem hard for one 
may be the natural thing for another. 

The younger person learning the game 
has the advantage over the more mature 
person, because his muscles flex more 
easily and once he develops the form 
that fits him, he need but to keep in this 
form with plenty of practice. 

For an excellent exercise to use in de- 
veloping the muscles of the and 
back, assume a pose with the shaft in 
back of you and the arms hooked over the 
ends. Place your feet in your favorite 
stance and twist back and forth just as 
you would in completing a drive. A few 
minutes of this a day will work wonders. 


legs 


Another question I am asked many 
times is about the best grip. To this I 
answer practically the same as the one 
about the stance. If you are using the 
overlapping grip and it suits you, it 
wouldn’t be good policy to change. If 
the shaft fits comfortably in your hands 
without tiring them, stick to your grip 


and don’t change to one that some ama- 
teur croquet player tells you is better. 


Questions and Answers 


After trying many different methods, I 
find that it is almost impossible to stop 
my slice. ve just about mastered a beau- 
tiful hook that I used to be cursed with, 
but the darn thing moved over into a slice. 
What is your advice? Gi €i4. 


When on my exhibition tour I offer a 
box of balls to anyone that I cannot cure 
of slicing. My method is very simple. If 
you will stand just a little farther back 
of the ball, so that the club starts on the 
up swing about an inch back of it, you 
will find that the slice will soon develop 
into one of those nice clean drives that 
make your chest stick out. 

My height is five feet four inches and 
my weight 135 pounds. What should the 
weight of my clubs be? Also, I keep hurt- 
ing my left little finger when I make. a 
bad shot. I use the overlap grip. H.T.R. 


Club weights differ even with people of 
the same height and weight. I should 
judge about a 41 inch shaft on your wood 
clubs and about a 14 ounce weight. Pro- 
fessional golfers find that even a slight 
difference in weight will affect their game 
to a certain degree. As to your little fin- 
ger, it is possible that ycu hit the ground 
with the club head and that your little 
finger is too loose, thereby getting the vi- 
bration. I would suggest that you see 
your local pro on this matter. 











professional at the Con- 
gressional Club in Washington, D. C., pre- 
sents Fred A. Schutz with a pair of shoes, 
the gift of Harry A. Hahn, for his hole in 
one, as a “fitting tribute to your great feet” 


Sandy Armour, 


according to the card with them. Mr. Schutz 
and Mr. Hahn are members of the Washing- 
ton Kiwanis club. 





Kiwanian Burton 
Brown of North Hol- 
lywood, California, 
has joined the Hole- 
in-One Club by’ driv- 
ing a ball 135 yards 
from the tee into the 
cup. 


Kiwanian H. F. 
Templeton of San 
Angelo, Texas, has 
also joined the ranks 
of the Hole-in-Oners. 
Recently at the Dallas 
Country Club Ki- 
wanian Templeton 
drove a_ ball 123 
yards, sinking it in 
the cup in one. 
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Many National Service Groups Coming to the 
Aid of the Rural Boys and Girls 


IWANIS INTERNATIONAL | is 
one of twelve service organiza- 
tions, national or international, 

which are to be represented in a confer- 
ence convening on October 13, at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel in New York .City, to 
discuss the best ways of helping rural 
schools to meet the urgent need of rural 
boys and girls for educational and voca- 
tional guidance. 

Dr. George E. Myers, Professor of Vo- 

cational Guidance, University of Michi- 
gan, is President of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, which is 
sponsoring the movement, and the South- 
ern Woman’s Educational Alliance, whose 
president, Dr. O. Latham Hatcher, is 
Chairman of the Conference, is a profes- 
sional organization devoted to research 
and service for promoting educational 
and vocational guidance, especially in 
rural areas. 
Its members serve as a sub-committee of 
this rural section. Besides the organiza- 
tional representatives named below, exec- 
utives from the U. S. Office of Education 
and the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and of 
the National Educational Association and 
a number of other technicians of national 
distinction will sit with the group in an 
advisory capacity. 

In preparation for the proposed codp- 
erative program the chairman of the 
Rural Section of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association has submitted to 
each organization represented in the sub- 
committee, a list of the specific aids 
needed from sources outside rural schools 
for providing adequate educational and 
vocational guidance for rural boys and 
girls. Each organization has checked the 
services in this extended list which it is 
prepared to render and others which are 
possible, but not yet certain. The result- 
ing tabulations show a promising array 
of aids—to be studied, codrdinated and 
harnessed to the rural school and com- 
munity program, in the interest of wise 
guidance for rural young people. 

It is understood, of course, that the 
units in each national organization repre- 
sented act independently as to whether 
they will undertake any of these forms of 
service, but their national executives have 
indicated in their statements the forms 
of guidance service approved by their 
national governing boards and practiced 
by such local, state, and sectional groups 
as elect to do so. 

The needs revealed include not only 
financial ones for scholarships, loans, self 


help work, etc., on the part of boys and 
girls, but chances to visit higher institu- 
tions, vocational schools, successful farms 
and industrial plants; opportunities for 
vocational tryouts in the country and in 
the city; vocational information in the 
school library; helpful vocational talks by 
wise exponents of the vocations repre- 
sented; help in problems of housing, of 
employment, recreation and home con- 
tacts in the city, and a variety of others. 

To illustrate the types of service de- 
clared available, four of the organizations 
—the Y. W. C. A., the Boy Scouts, Ki- 
wanis International, and Rotary Interna- 
tional—expressed themselves as 
ested to help in the provision of traveling 
vocational libraries for rural schools, and 
the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs expressed 
the hope that this might also be possible 
for its groups later on. The Boy Scouts, 
Kiwanis and Rotary, also declared their 
readiness to promote donations of such 
libraries to individual schools. Five or- 
ganizations—the Y. W. C. A., the Y. M. 
C. A., the Boy Scouts, Rotary, and Ki- 
wanis—offered help in transporting rural 
young people to visit institutions of higher 
education, successful agricultural plants 
and industrial plants in city or country. 
Four organizations were interested to help 
provide small weekly allowances enabling 
recommended rural boys and girls to con- 
tinue their education in rural schools; 
four were prepared to extend some finan- 
cial help to rural young people needing 
college preparatory work in a city school 
in order to prepare adequately for col- 
lege; and six, to help them to secure self 
help work as a further means for study 
there. Five were willing to assist rural 
young people on their problems of hous- 
ing in the city, four to help provide them 
with needed wholesome recreation; six, 
by giving them wholesome contacts in 





private homes; etc. 

The New York conference on October 
13 will be concerned both with effective 
cooperation among the service agencies 
themselves, in rendering this rural serv- 
ice, and with the best ways of articulat- 
ing this service to existing or improved 
programs of rural schools and commnu- 
nities. On this latter problem, they will 
have expert counsel ranging from that of 
the senior rural specialist in the U. S. 
Office of Education and the Chief of 4-H 
Club work in the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, to that of a county superin- 
tendent and of the teacher-principal in an 
isolated one-room school. 
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Here comes 





... very often means “There goes my file clerk.” 
Would such an event in your office disrupt your 
routine? Could a strange clerk enter your filing 
department and instantly locate papers, or would 
she be handicapped by bulging flat folders? 


Vertex 


FILE POCKETS 


in your filing cabinets will assure 
you uninterrupted, efficient service. 
Always erect in the cabinet with 
index tabs plainly visible, they will 
expand as the papers increase and 
will outlast twenty manila folders. 


We offer a free Vertex Pocket 
to all users of vertical files. 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample of the 
Bushnell Paperoid ‘’VERTEX” File Pocket; as de- 
scribed in September, 1931, Kiwanis Magazine. 


Lk eee EB peee Leek) SER er rete Mer Te 
ce 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? . od ; 
To ALVAH BUSHNELL COMPANY, Dept. X 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















CONVENTION SUPPLIES 
We have everything you need for 

| your convention 

| HAT BANDS PENNANTS 
ARM BANDS FAN DRAPES 
WELCOME CARDS PULL DOWNS 
BANQUET FLAGS PAPER HATS } 
BADGES NOISEMAKERS 
ROAD SIGNS NOVELTIES | 


Write for our Catalog. 











1252-54 ELM STREET 





Cincinnati, Ohio 























Dynamic witty speaker for all Kiwanis 
clubs. Humor with substance. 


Dr. STANLEY L. KREBS 


*Swattingthe Pessimist"’ and other subjects. 
Psychologist, Traveler, Lecturer, Author of many 
books. Work endorsed by world authorities, 

Read what Kiwanis clubs say: 
Members unanimous that your address 
was most significant and worth while in 
years. I hope every club can hear your ad- 
dress on ‘‘Constructive Americanism’’— 
Dr. E. Le Roy Dakin, Milwaukee. 


Best in years—Youngstown, Ohio 
Truths impressed us—Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Every community needs him—Fargo, N.D. 
We want him again—Bethlehem, Pa. 
Fine piece of work—Horace W. McDavid 
A knockout—Logan Square, Chicago 
We need more of the stuff you gave us— 
Elbert Hubbard II., East Aurora, N.Y. 
Ask Kiwanis clubs at Scranton, Columbus, 
} Stamford, Niagara Falls, St. Louis. These 
comments are from hundreds made by service 
clubs, bankers, lawyers, sales organizations, 
trade association conventions, etc. 
Write now for details 
Address: M. MAIN, Secretary to Dr. Krebs 
Hotel Langwell, 123 W. 44th Street 
New York City, N.Y. 
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Efficiency Contest Reports 
for 1930 (Jersey City) 
(From page 413) 


tor Joseph Wolber of Essex County ad- 
dress club on one hundred million dollar 
bond issue for road building, enlargement 
of public institutions and purchase of re- 
maining water sheds in New Jersey, of 
particular public interest then due to its 
coming up in November for ratification 
by electorate. The club neither espoused 
nor opposed bond issue, but tried to get 
before the people the facts so that they 
could intelligently judge its merits. 

February 11: Chairman of Committee 
on Public Affairs delivered Lincoln Day 
address at Dickinson High School on “Cit- 
izenship of the Great Emancipator.” 

Committee on Public Affairs attended 
many conferences and made innumerable 
investigations of various conditions too 
lengthy to report here. One instance was 
three-day conference at Princeton, New 
Jersey, covering investigation of adminis- 
tration of criminal law. 

Recommendations of committee to 
Board of Directors resulted in our pre- 
senting to Hudson County Bar Associa- 
tion facts regarding courts and criminal 
procedure, and suggestions for alleviating 
many objectionable features. The Bar As- 
sociation has added special committee to 
its Ethics Committee to work out our pro- 
posals. 

Through club chairman of Committee 
on Publicity contributed many interesting 
articles to the press for education of pub- 
lic on matters of public interest; also pro- 
vided speakers at various public meetings. 

In Tercentenary Parade, Jersey City 
Kiwanis float emphasized good citizenship 
in the form of allegorical characters typi- 
cal of the good sound Dutch citizens of 
three hundred years ago when Jersey City 
was founded. 

Immeasurable citizenship work was ac- 
complished through visitations to families 
by Committee on Under-privileged Child. 
Every opportunity exercised to preach ad- 
vantages of citizenship to foreign born 
and to instill in youths principles of clean 
living and good citizenship. 

c. Rurat ano Ursan RELATIONS 

Jersey City, in the heart of the metro- 
politan area, is in Hudson County, which 
is approximately 40 square miles, sur- 
rounded on all sides by other cities such 
as New York, Newark, Bayonne, Hobo- 
ken, etc., without intervening agriculture ; 
therefore, eur rural activities are natu- 
rally limited and urban activities greater. 

Rural and urban relations were well 
covered in address before club by Wil- 
liam B. Duryea, Secretary, New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture. 

Twenty-two members journeyed over 
50 miles to State Fish Hatcheries and 
Game Farm at Hackettstown, attending 
Hackettstown Kiwanis club meeting that 
evening. 


Provided speakers for many clubs in 
rural districts, also for communities 
nearer at hand. 

Continued pressure on county freehold- 
ers and city officials finally resulted in 
drafting of plans for much-needed shelter 
and underground passageways at the 
Journal Square Station (Hub of Hudson 
County), which when completed will 
mean much for convenience and comfort 
of thousands of people from neighboring 
communities using this terminal. In con- 
nection with this project club was repre- 
sented at various public hearings and be- 
fore State Public Utility Commission by 
attorney. 

Gambling machines investigated _ by. 
Committee on Public Affairs, and others 
completely eliminated by energetic clean- 
up instituted by county prosecutor. 

Supported movement for consolidation 
of eleven communities in county; repre- 
sented at municipal and county commis- 
sion meetings, etc. 

Secured active codperation and en- 
dorsement of Woodcliff, North Hudson, 
Hoboken and Bayonne Kiwanis clubs. Ex- 
pounded, through public press, benefits of 
county consolidation as a matter of effi- 
ciency and tax reduction. 

Coédperated with Chamber of 
merce in movement for survey of city as 
to feasibility of establishing community 
chest; survey cost $1250, partly contrib- 
uted by Kiwanians. Survey, conducted by 
expert, indicated Jersey City not ready 


Com- 


for community chest yet. 

Committee on Public Affairs active in 
work of Regional Planning Commission 
and attended various conferences on sub- 
ject. Designed to promote better homes, 
communities, to traffic and 
transportation facilities in densely popu- 
lated area within 20-mile radius of New 
York City and Jersey City. To enlighten 
public on work of this commission, se- 


coordinate 


cured Herman Walker, President, as 
speaker. 
Coéperated actively with Hudson 


County Safety Council; practically every 
member volunteered, as personal ob- 
servers, to report traffic violations, par- 
ticularly during “No Accident” campaign 
week, carried on very successfully. 

Coéperating with Bayonne Kiwanis, pe- 
titioned Jersey City Commissioners to im- 
prove Garfield Avenue, a main artery of 
traffic between cities of Bayonne and Jer- 
sey City. With removal of certain deter- 
ring conditions in near future, expect that 
this project will be brought to successful 
fruition. 

The 300th anniversary of founding of 
Jersey City, mammoth Tercentenary cele- 
bration in which practically every mem- 
ber took personal part on Merchants’, 
Chamber of Commerce, Public, Y. W. C. 
A. and club committees. 

Club activities included entrance of 
two floats in parade; host to all other 
service clubs, mayor and city commission- 
ers at special luncheon meeting, and host 
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to visiting athletes at special evening 
dinner following international athletic 
events. 
Dp. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND 
PLACEMENT 

Continued established policy of voca- 
tional guidance to graduating classes of 
local high schools, providing addresses on 
general theme “The Importance of Choos- 
ing a Vocation Wisely”; forms were dis- 
tributed among graduates for purpose of 
checking vocations or professions, or add- 
ing thereto those not listed, and later ar- 
ranging for group covering 
selected subjects. In cases where groups 


meetings 


were not large enough, individual advice 
and counsel were given by members. 

Four platform addresses at two high 
schools to 752 graduates. 

Thirty-seven group conferences to 877 
graduates on 27 vocations or professions 
by 32 speakers (23 members). 

Group conferences usually planned for 
forty-five minutes’ duration; in many 
cases, due to interest of pupils, question 
period after address extended over two 
hours. 

Devoted meeting to 
ance Day,” guests of honor being fifteen 


Vocational Guid- 


graduates of local high schools. Address 
of occasion delivered by Program Com- 
mittee chairman, former Governor, State 
of New Jersey,—an interesting, inspiring 
talk for boys; 
by local press. 

E. Business STANDARDS 


given adequate publicity 


Committee on Business Standards dis- 
tributed copies of Kiwanis International 
Principles of Business Standards among 
members. 

Promoted conferences with merchants’ 
banks, Com- 
merce, developing “Buy in Jersey City” 


associations, Chamber of 
sentiment. 

Four meetings reserved for Committee 
secured speakers 
*Stabili- 
zation of Business”; “Truthfulness in Ad- 
vertising”; “Fair Competition”; “Ethics 
’; and “Progressive Merchan- 


on Business Standards; 
on following business subjects: 


in Business’ 
dising.” 

in addition, several members delivered 
addresses on their particular business and 
employment relations. 

Secured from city commissioners agree- 
ment and codperation in plan to eliminate 
unfair competition of “fly-by-night” vend- 
ors and merchants. 

Coéperated in celebration of National 
Television Week conducted under joint 
auspices of Chamber of Commerce and 
other groups, occasion being the first pub- 
lic broadcasting of combined radio and 
television (television apparatus manufac- 
tured by local industry). Television re- 
ceivers placed at strategic points through- 
out the county. President delivered Ki- 
wanis message before microphone and 
televisor. 

Coéperated with Hudson County Radio 
Show, large delegation there on “Kiwanis 
Night.” 
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In line with policy of coéperation with 
Chamber of Commerce and its enunciated 
principles of business conduct, committee 
was active in inducing attendance at Hud- 
son County Business and Professional 
Men’s Play Day Outing with the thought 
that friendship developed through this 
social meeting would make fertile the 
field for coéperation in sound business 
practices. 

Committee on Kiwanis Education in in- 
structing new members without fail brings 
to their attention the principles of busi- 
ness standards and ethics as enunciated 
by International. 

As a bit of practical business the club’s 
Finance Committee distributed among the 


members a “Dues Dollar Disbursement 


Chart” as follows: 
Secretary's Office Expenses $ .34 
Printing and Stationery 04 
Membership Roster 04 
Badges and Song Books 01 
Guests’ & Rep. Lunches, Pianist .11 
Speakers’ Expenses 06 
Decorations . 03 
Convention Delegates’ Expenses .04 
Building and Loan Dues 08 
Contingent . .07 
Total for Club Use 82 


Kiwanis International 10 
Kiwanis District 08 


$1.00 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Conducted under auspices of Commit- 
tee on Under-Privileged Child and coéper- 
ation of theatrical profession six “Sun- 
Ray” air Jersey City 
Medical Center for entertainment of kid- 
dies and other patients. 

Supplied doctor for boy scout camp— 
cost $200. 

Selected 32 
theatre executives 


Week celebration. 


open concerts at 


boys from high schools as 
local during 


Boys’ 


Annual | 


Twelve-year orphan selected as school 


representative 
test at Washington, 
by club funds. 


D. C.; enabled to go 

Chairman of Committee Under- 
Privileged Child delivered radio address, 
Station WHOM, story of camp 
work to public. 

Attended and assisted in opening of 
International Baseball Season at West 
Side Park. 

Annual visit to Boy Scout Camp and | 
survey of new camp site (old camp de- 
stroyed by fire) resulted in club arrang- 
ing ten-year lease of new site. 

Donated $200 to Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children towards installa- 
tion of new heating boiler. 


on 


giving 


in National Spelling Con- | 


Donated $38 to Piney Woods School, | 


Piney Woods, Mississippi, through Cot- 
ton Blossom Singers. 

Tercentenary Celebration: Entered in 
parade, boys’ band, float for Boy Scouts, 
Kiwanis float depicting four outstanding 


activities—Camp Work, Christmas Party, 


Follies, Good Citizenship. Float 
$489.13 and won first prize as best dressed 
float. 

Tercentenary Lunckeon. Host to 
service clubs, city commissioners 
other prominent guests. 

Host at evening dinner to all visiting 
athletes (236) from all parts of United 
States, Canada and Europe, 
peted in the International games at Ter- 
centenary. Two hundred fifty members 
and guests were present; cost $608. 

Donated special cup for most meritori- 
ous performance; presented to Paterson, 
New Jersey, girl who substituted for Ca- 
nadian who was ill. Her splendid 
performance on the Canadian girls’ relay 


all 


and 


who com- 


oO | 
gil 


team enabled visitors to win. 

Observed Fire Prevention Week 
addresses on cause of fire 
prevention; secured adequate 


with 
and means of 
publicity 
for public consumption. 

Voluntary contributions at meeting re- 
sulted in $250 for 

Endorsed, coéperated with and aided in 
establishment of theatre devoted 
solely to motion pictures and entertain- 
ment for children; 
well as entertain. Gave 
500 children at theatre 

on Associated 
cooperated at meetings and 


Red Cross. 
new 


designed to educate as 
theatre party for 
on December 30. 
Represented Service 
Clubs Board; 
in projects. 
Annual Kiwanis Follies, May 8-9-10, 
Majestic Theatre. Cast 135 people—76 
girls, 59 men, Kiwani- 
Thirty-eight girls in previous year’s 


17 of whom were 
ans. 


Win $3,700 


cost | 
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Convention — Banquet 
Ladies Night 


A Complete Night 
of Laughter 
c/o National Broadcasting 
Company 


New York City 














TAL 


REPORTS COMPILED 
Any Subject - Any Length 


You are invited to write for rates 
and details. 


RESEARCH-SERVICE BUREAU 
5464 Woodlawn Ave. 


KS PR EP. -ARED 


Chicago, Il. 

















_ The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 








PATENTS | 


| Kiwanian—Wm. 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON 
Washington, D. C. M 


H. Pattison of 
—9I8F St., 


any years practice 


U. S. Courts and Patent Office 








or Buick 8 Sedan and $2,500.00 Cash 




















Solve This Old tien 


Find the Head of the Mysterious Headless Horseman. Six heads are shown. Only one of them belongs 
to the Mysterious Headless Horseman who for years struck terror to the heart of a peaceful village. No 
one ever saw his head. Can you now solve this age-old mystery? Here is your chance to qualify to win 
$3,700 cash or Buick 8 Cylinder Sedan and $2,500 cash besides. You must look carefully. See that the 
head you pick fits the collar of the mysterious night rider. 

We are giving more than $12,900 in 103 prizes, in a great new plan of ge our business. Also 


thousands of dollars in cash rewards. In a former campaign Mr. C. 


H. Essig, a farmer of Argos, 


Ind., won $3,500; Mrs. Kate L. Needham, Oregon, won $4,705. Many others won big cash prizes. Nowa 
better campaign than ever with more prizes. In our new campaign someone wins $3,700—why not you? 


Send Today 


the head of the midnight rider? 


ROGER SCOTT, Mer., 427 Randolph St., Dept. 164, Chicago, Ill. 


If you send your answer now, 
and take an active rt, 
are sure to get a cas 

You may win new Buick 8 Sport Sedan delivered by your nearest dealer, 
and $2,500—or $3,700 if you prefer all cash. Duplicate prizes will be 
given in case of ties. No matter where you live, if you want to win 
$3,700 first prize money, send answer today for details. Can you find 


reward. 


$1,000 Extra 
for Promptness 


If you are prompt I'll give 
you $1,000 extra if you win 
first prize. Send nomoney. 
It doesn’t require a penny 
of your money to win- 


you 
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show; 14, third appearance; all ama- 
teurs; twelve rehearsals, one dress re- 


hearsal. Publicity 342 inches local news- 
papers. Frequent radio announcements 
Station WHOM for two weeks prior to 
Forty-five minute radio perform- 
ance courtesy North Hudson Kiwanis 
club, Station WCPH, April 27 and May 4, 
tire 
announcement 


show. 


in addition to advertising covers, 


posters, window cards, 
cards, special truck with 24 foot poster, 
30 60 feet 
main thoroughfare of city. Sale of space 
in unique program $1,494.50; 2,445 tick- 
ets sold at $4,434.50. 
were practically all district officers and 


of 


A great undertaking successfully 


a banner by strung across 


Among many guests 


wives, and officers and wives many 


clubs. 
concluded; has become institution in Jer- 
City: 
privileged child work. 


sey proceeds devoted to under- 
Total Kiwanis publicity in local news- 
papers——5,243 column inches. 
‘ 
Il, ATTENDANCE 
Following table illustrates more forc- 
ibly than words the splendid results of 


the enthusiastic and continuous work of 


Attendance Committee throughout the 
year: 
Monthly 
Date Membership Attendance Percentage 
Jun. 2 136 105 8708 
) 136 12] 
16 136 119 
23 136 126 
30 137 122 
Keb. 6 137 114 9088 
L- ae 137 125 
20 137 125 
2i 137 134 
Mar 6 137 135 .9817 
: 13 136 132 
1) 137 135 
27 137 135 
Apr. 3 137 137 .9928 
“4 10 13% 137 
17 139 137 
24 139 137 
May 1 139 138 .9409 
es 8 138 133 
. 15 139 132 
22 139 123 
29 139 126 
lune 5 139 130 8996 
*. 39 127 
19 139 127 
26 141 118 
July 3 141 132 .9362 
10 141 131 
7 141 132 
24 141 134 
31 141 131 
Aug. 7 141 124 &239 
ae 141 121 
21 140 120 
28 140 98 
Sep. 4 140 112 8607 
ae 140 121 
18 140 124 
25 140 125 
Oct. 2 139 130 9585 
~ 9 139 133 
16 140 137 
23 140 136 
30 140 i32 
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Nov. 6 140 136 9518 Dec. 4 139 135 730 
eece | 140 137 ee 139 135 
20 140 126 18 139 136 
26 140 134 ts ae 139 135 
RESUS Se . stats vin aWig ook ba 0 cles ape behies kee euuiie 100% 
Seen Ok MINNIE i i, StaNCba dha Sin ofan chow akc eho ee eye aew tee ou eu es 52 
Total Possible Attendance..... 7221 
ES SEED ED Paty = Ee i en ye pe eran 6679 
IN EG TN NS ora os wing ok op AVR DAT OEMS ies + ORR ER NORE ‘ 9249 
Ill. PROGRAMS 
Date: SPEAKER: SUBJECT: 
Jan. 2 Past and Present District Gov- 
ernors, Robert J. Rendall, Arnold Installation of 1930 Officers 
Rippe, S. Edgar Cole, Harry E. 5S. 
Wilson, 
9 District Governor Fred C. Beans New Jersey Kiwanians 
(Official visit) . 
16 Benjamin H. Doan “Benjamin Franklin” 
23. Dr. William G. Purdy Sth Anniversary Kiwanis International 
30 Col. E. A. Havers “The Indian & Cowboy” 
Feb. 6 Eight Past Presidents 8th anniversary Jersey City Kiwanis Club 
13) Rev. T. Porter Drumm “Abraham Lincoln” 
20 Hon, Edward S. Katzenbach “George Washington” 
27 Joseph W. Corris “Signs and their relation to impending legis- 
lation” 
Mar. 6 J. D. Peters “Television” 
13. Rev. John F. Murphy “St. Patrick’s Day” 
20 James J. Cullington “Attendance” 
27 Lt. Gov. Harry E. S. Wilson “Kiwanis Ideals” 
(Official Visit) 
Apr. 3 Tom Husselton “Kiwanis Reflections” 
10 Dr. Lee de Forest “Radio—birthplace in Jersey City” 
17 Hon. Mark A. Sullivan “Thomas Jefferson” 
24 Garvin P. Taylor “Ethics in Business” 
| May 1 Sir Harry Armstrong Ll. S—Canada Relations 
(British Consul-General) 
Hon. Frederic Hudd 
(Trade Commissioner for Canada) 
8 William B. Duryea, Secretary, “Dept. of Agriculture” 
* 15 Leonard H. Ferris “Business Standards and Ethics’ 
22 Dr. S. Parkes Cadman “Memorial Day” 
(Joint meeting with other service 
clubs) 
29. Major-Gen’l Hugh A. Drumm “Army Inspection Service” 
June 5 Herman B. Walker “New Jersey Regional Planning Commission” 
12. Rev. F. Raymond Clee “Flag Day” 
19 A. Harry Moore “Graduation Day and Your Future Voca- 
tions” 
26 Dr. John McDonald, Chairman. ge nder-privileg d Child Work” 
International U.P.C. Committee 
July 3 State Commander “American Legion” 
Richard Hartshorne 
10 Andrew H. Scott “Coodwill and Grievance” 
7 E. QO. Smith “Report of Int’l Convention” 
24 Sidney A. Linnekin “Stabilization of Business” 
31 Prof. Ralph Ganci Lecture & Recital on “Liszt” 
Aug. 7 Lt. Gov. Harry E. S. Wilson Third Quarterly District Trustees’ Meeting 
Gov. Fred C. Beans 
14 Carl Daines “The Father and his Community” 
(State Dept. of Health) 
* 21 Dr. Samuel M. Knauss “Under-privileged Child Camp Visit” 
28 Pendleton Dudley “The Packing Industry” 
| Sept. 4 Entertainment by Cotton Blossom Piney Woods Country School, Piney Woods, 
Singers Miss. 
11 Hon. Joseph Wolber “New Jersey One Hundred Million Dollar 
Bond Issue” 
* 18 Hon. Robert Kinkead “Constitution of U. S.” 
25 A. Harry Moore “Jersey City Tercentenary Week” 
Oct. 2 David Fernsler “Associated Press” 
9 Rev. Mer. John A. Duffy “Christopher Columbus” 
* 16 President’s Day Chamber of Commerce Prize and Golf 
Trophies awarded 
23 Col. W. A. Starrett “Empire State Building” 
30 Commander Wm. Bainbridge “Mussolini and the Italian Situation” 
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Nov. 6 Dr. William M. Doody 
13. Rabbi Benjamin Plotkin 


* 20 Past Presidents, 
Barnes, Erwin, Sullivan 
26 Rt. Rev. Wilson Stearly 
Dec. 4 U.S. Sen. David Baird 


11 Lieutenant Mulroy 
Messrs. Gainsway, Ivins, Langer 
23 Hon. Mark A, Sullivan 


“What can be done for the Problem Child” 
“Armistice Day” 


Testimonial Dinner to Secretary Geo. C. | 


Hullen 
“Thanksgiving Day” 
“Good Citizenship” 
“Byrd Antarctic Expedition” 
“Journalism” 
Christmas Party 


*One meeting each month designated 
as President’s Day; given over to com- 
mittee reports, induction of new members, 
short addresses, members privileged to 
bring up questions or recommendations 
for consideration. Music Committee han- 
dled group singing; over 50% of meet- 
ings were enlivened by special entertain- 
ment in the form of string orchestras, en- 
sembles, professional acts and our Glee 
Club, Hall was especially decorated 
on special occasions. 


etc. 


IV. COMMITTEES AND SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES 
4. COMMITTEES 
Every member given a committee as- 
signment, club president, secretary and 


publicity chairman ex-officio members of 
all committees. Committee chairmen 
selected at meeting of 1930 board-elect, 
December, 1929. Two weeks later chair- 
men met with officers and selected mem- 
bers of respective committees with advice 
and consent of president and_ board. 
Selections made with view to developing 
future leaders. 

All controversial or questionable mat- 
ters must be submitted to Board of Direc- 
tors prior to action. Following list does 
not include sub-committees of the Enter- 
tainment, Public Affairs, Follies, etc. 
the Follies Committee had the 


For 
instance, 


following sub-committees: Advertising, 
Casting, Publicity, Program, Reception, 
Tickets. 
Attendance 

Committee Meetings Percentage 
Attendance 17 100 
Business Standards 4 67 
Classification & Memberhip 8 79 
Cups and Prizes 6 66 
Education (Kiwanis) 8 80 
Entertainment 8 75 
lines 3 60 
Finance l 30 
Goodwill and Grievance 10 75 
Glee Club 10 90) 
House 2 45 
Inter-club Relations 6 80 
Laws and Regulations 2 60 
Music 4 62 
Photographic History 2 90 
Program 6 72 
Public Affairs 7 60 
Reception 3 2 
Sports 6 64 
Under-Privileged Child 

(includes Xmas Committee) 18 74 
Vocational Guidance 4 67 
Conventions 2 75 
Follies 3 95 
Board of Directors 17 7 


B. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
Sixteen evening bowling sessions, 
members participating; six golf tourna- 
ments, 25 members participating; series 


28 | 


concluded with beefsteak dinner at Union | 
League Club. Conducted games at Cham- | 


ber of Commerce Outing; members won 
nine prizes. 


pitching tournament at member’s farm, 
40 members participating. 
Held unique dinner dance aboard 


steamship Majestic in New York City; 
ninth annual banquet; 320 in attendance. 

Delegation visited Exchange Club and 
provided speaker. 

Joint Memorial Day meeting with Ro- 
tary, Zonta, Lions and Exchange Clubs. 

Host to Kiwanis Follies’ cast at Hotel 
Plaza Dinner. 

Held “All Kiwanis Night” and “Fellow- 
ship Hour” 
International convention. Well attended 
by representatives of other Kiwanis clubs 
in Hudson County. 

Held dinner dance and ladies’ night im- 
mediately after last performance of Ki- 
wanis Follies. 

After members’ visit to Star Lake Camp 
they proceeded that evening to Lake Sus- 


quehanna where testimonial dinner was | 4oruat 


Trapshooting and horseshoe | 


meeting in conjunction with | 





tendered to Chairman of Committee on | 


Under-Privileged Child. 

Members and ladies journeyed to Red 
Bank, New Jersey, on occasion of Gold 
Cup Regatta as guests at our first presi- 
dent’s summer home on shore of Shrews- 
bury. 

Ninety-eight members attended Hudson 
County Business and Professional Men’s 
Play Day Outing, under auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce; boat trip to In- 
dian Point on Hudson River. Total at- 
500. Received first prize for 
largest attendance. 

Host to all other service clubs of Jersey 
City, city and state officials, at luncheon in 
commemoration of the 300th anniversary 
of City. 

Delegation and ladies attended Cald- 
well Kiwanis Show. 

Delegation and ladies attended Ho- 
boken Kiwanis Christmas Gambols. 

Conducted at church of member eve- 


tendance 


a 


ning memorial services for departed mem- | 


bers of club. Families and friends in- 
vited; well attended; addresses by clergy- 
men and laymen of all denominations. 
V. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 
Size of Jersey City club and lack of 
facilities of surrounding smaller clubs 








prevents our being invited to inter-club | 






no trimmings. 
no extras. 
but the finest 
Havana 


long filler 
only 


$B 59 tor 50 


OUGHNECKS 


are the finest cigars 


you ever smoked, re- 
gardless of price. 
We call them 


“ROUGHNECKS” 
because there’s 
nothing fancy about 
them. No trimmed 
ends, no gold bands, or 
fancy boxes—just the 
finest grade of rich 
Havana long filler that 
money can buy . 

Nomiddlemen’s prof- 
its either, because we 
make these cigars our- 
selves and sell them 
direct to you. We save 
money by eliminating 
all these unnecessary 
expenses. We pass this 
saving on to you. 

That's why a drum of 
50**ROUGHNECKS” 
is only $2.50 postage 
»repaid! 5c each for the 
Pe ‘st quality smoke on 
the market. 

Smoke as many as 
you want. If you don’t 
like them, send back 
the rest at our expense 





aaa —well refund your 
money in full. Send 

check now or pay the postman. 
Reference, Corn Exchange Bank Trust 


New York City. 

We welcome visitors who wish, to inspect our ae story. 
EDWIN CIGAR COMPANY, Dept. F 
2338-40 Thiré Ave. Dad Yor ¢ ity 

stablished I 












NO MORE BIG ] 


GOOD/ YEAR : FISK: 
Firestone -U.S.*"hiecs"" 


TIRES 







AT NEW LOW PRICES! 
You can rely upon Chicago’s oldes 

reliable rubber company to —— tire a “se 

at lowest cost. prere tests on eae 





the coun we Peat 60. ray od brand, 
cmaaaeeien truct: } >t iver r cen 
servi A trial order will hy 
BUY Ie FPR ha tl 4. al oe SAVE 
NOW BoA ZA Sone 
BALLOON Tires Reg. CORD Tires 
Size Rim Tires Tubes Treg Tubes 
29x4. wont. $a- 3 $1.10 | 30x3 $2. 9s .00 
29x4.50-20°° 2.44 16 xa 2. .00 
$0x4.80-21" 2.4 20 x3 -70 1.15 
23x4.75-19 2.45 1.20 | 8ix4 . 15 
80x4.95-21°* 2 [90 1.36 | 82x4 2. 16 
x5 .08-20°* 9 .36 B3x4 2 1b 
28x5.25-18°* 2.95 1.36 | 34x4 15 
30x5.25-20°' 2.9 36 B2x4 Oo 1.46 
31x5.26-21'* 5.3 36 x4 45 
30x5.77-20°* 3.20 1.40 [ 34x4 45 1.45 
81x6.00-19° 3.2 40 5 e 1% 
8.00. 3. <* a sex 3-33 m4 
.00-21°* . x ° x 
$2x6.20-20°* et 6S 1.76 All Other 











‘ with each tire ordered, balance C. O. D 
in fu \ deduct 5 p s per cent. You are guaranteed 
or replacemen' 

D TIRE & “RUBBEI BER COMPANY 
000-10 W. Sixty-Third 
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Kiwanis Directors, Program and 
Entertainment Committees! 


DO YOU WANT TO 
RAISE MONEY? 


Would you like to present a Series of Five Con- 
certs in your community, sponsored by YOUR 
club and offering Artists of reputation and 
standing in the Concert, Opera and Radio 
World? These concerts to be one month apart. 
WE HAVE A NEW 
CO-OPERATIVE PLAN 
whereby the entire Series of Five Concerts may 
be presented at the usual cost of one. This plan 
guarantees a fine profit on each concert, where- 
by vou may add to your clab or charity funds, 
at the same time adding to your prestige in the 
community by giving your public and Kiwanis 
members an opportunity to hear and see fine 
artiste. 


The Low Costs Will Amase You! 
Full Information FREE 
Write At Once With No Obligation 
MUSICAL ARTS SERVICE 
SENECA HOTEL CHICAGO, ILL. 


Artists also supplied for single Special 
Club Affairs 











meetings, frequently. We, therefore, 
adopted policy of promoting inter-club 
relations, a realization of the 


district and International unity, codpera- 


value of 


tion and inter-dependency by developing 
an active Committee on Inter-Club Rela- 
tions under able leadership of district 
trustee. Provided on many occasions, 
often at moment's notice, speakers on not 
Kiwanis subjects, but also other 


Brief resumé of inter-club rela- 


only 
topics. 
tions activities follows: 

January 11: Two busloads of members 
journeyed to Ridgefield Park’s installa- 
Not invited to this affair 
as inter-club but made it one in 
spirit because Past President Bob Ren- 
dall was to install officers, and because 
that club, which we sponsored, was in 


tion of officers. 
meet, 


need of encouragement and inspiration. 
Also provided speakers, songs by indi- 
viduals and quartet. 

April 3: Host at inter-club meeting with 
North Hudson, Bayonne, Hoboken and 
Woodcliff. 

April 10: Twenty members 
Hackensack club; provided speaker of 
day, quartet and Committee on Musie. 

September 23: Committee on Inter-club 


visited 


Relations visited Paterson club, home club 
of Lieutenant-Governor elect Walter Mor- 
ris. 

October 23: Delegation of fourteen at- 
tended charter presentation of North 
Newark club. 

October 22: Delegation attended Ho- 
boken club testimonial dinner to Gover- 
nor-elect Harry E. S. Wilson. 

October 28: 22 members attended 
Hackettstown Kiwanis club meeting. 

October 15: Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations accompanied by other members, 
attended meeting of Englewood club. 

October 30: Entertained Englewood 


Kiwanis club as our guests. 

November 24: Committee on Inter-club 
Relations attended meeting of the Central 
Division at Plainfield, New Jersey. 

Supplied Speakers (members) to: Ir- 


vington; Riverside; Montclair (2); Mill- 
ville; Atlantic City; Clifton; West Hud- 
son; North Hudson (2); Boonton: 
Bloomfield; Caldwell-West Essex; Hobo- 
ken (2); New Brunswick; Bridgeton; 
Hackettstown (3); Hackensack; Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Inter-club meeting) ; and 
Newark. 

Committee on Inter-club Relations with 
three exceptions, sent delegations varying 
from two to twenty with our speaker. 

Entertained at board meeting Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Harry Wilson and Hoboken 
club president. 

Loaned to Hoboken club Kiwanis float 
for use in Hoboken Tercentenary celebra- 
tion which followed week after Jersey 
City celebration. 

The value of inter-club meetings held 
and the many visitations of our Commit- 
tee on Inter-Club Relations delegations 
lies in the fact that the Jersey City club, 
due to its size and activity, must be, and 
has been, a source of inspiration and as- 
sistance to many other clubs that are not 
so fortunately situated. It has been our 


particular endeavor, and we feel with 
some success, to develop a district and 
International consciousness on the part 


of not only those clubs visited, but also 
among our members. 
VI. RELATION TO DISTRICT AND 
INTERNATIONAL 
Represented by district trustee 
other officers at all meetings of District 
Board of Trustees: January 8, April 24, 
August 7, October 9. 
January 8: Delegation attended instal- 
lation of district officers at Trenton. 
June: President led delegation of 38 
to International convention, Atlantic City; 
awarded Second Efficiency prize; Third 
Attendance prize in the International con- 


and 


tests. 

August 7: Host to Third Quarterly 
Meeting of District Board of Trustees. 
Forty-nine of the sixty chartered clubs 
represented, one unchartered club. Meet- 
ing and conference arrangements in 
charge of our Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations and district trustee. 

October 9: Twenty attended district 
convention at Elizabeth; awarded First 
Efficiency and Attendance prizes in dis- 
trict contests. 

Represented at all Metropolitan Divi- 
sion conferences. Six Kiwanis clubs in 40 
square Hudson County, sur- 
rounded by other cities; sponsoring of 
new club is not practicable unless per- 
mitted to invade outlying territory. Have 
had to be satisfied with assistance we have 
been able to give from time to time at 
request of district officers to existing 
clubs in need thereof. 

All monthly, semi-annual, annual and 
special reports to district and Interna- 
tional have been regularly and promptly 
submitted. 

Amendments to by-laws submitted to 
and approved by International. 


miles of 





Tue Kiwanis MaGazine 


All obligations, dues and Magazine sub- 
scriptions paid promptly. 

Adherence to International principles, 
objectives and activities; written monthly 
reports followed by annual reports of 
committees; has done much as a source 
of inspiration to further effort by the 
members of the club to make the past 
year of 1930 an outstanding one in the 
annals of Jersey City Kiwanis. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JoserH G. Parr 
President 
Georce C. 
Secretary 


HuLLEN 





A sense of duty accomplishes more than a 
thousand slave drivers. 
—TueE O. K. News, 
Oakland, Calif. 





To the Kiwanis Club of Greenwood, 
South Carolina 
T—o Greenwood Kiwanians and the 
comes through 


Children's Library established by you! 


good that 
4) “ur 
i—ood books bring wisdom and pleasure too, 
k—ead them both young and old; 
E—ach hook you use should be handled with care, 
E—ach one should be treasured as gold. 
‘ow Kiwanians know that the men of tomorrow 
W—ill come from the boys of today; 
O—n them depends our future hope, 

ur land’s continued sway. 
D)—o you wonder then, our Kiwanians kind 
S—eek to build up the child’s mind: 


K—eeping in mind their motto, “We Build,” 
I—t seemed a fine thing to do 

W—ould be to buy some children’s books, 

A—s there were so very few. 

N—ow good books are a real treasure, 

I—n bringing us knowledge and pleasure, 

S—o what better thing could you do? 


C—hildren all thank you ever so much, 
I.—ibraries bring us such 
U—-sing your books, we’ll all try to be, 
B—etter littie girls and boys 


joys. 


By Ruth Wingard, age eleven, 
daughter of Rev. M. R. Wingard 
Greenwood, S. C., 





South Bend’s School for 
Physically Handicapped 
Children 

(From page 400) 


tion. Three evenings a week, they go to 
our Public Evening School, and this year 
have received their first papers for Amer- 
ican Citizenship. 

MicnHakEt G: 

Mike is a Hungarian boy. When he was 
two years old he had a very severe case of 
Infantile Paralysis. He walked on “all 
fours” until three years ago. He is now 
eleven. He had some surgery done at the 
Shrine Hospital for Children in Oak Park, 
Illinois. His back is perfectly straight and 
we hope with the aid of the Physio- 
therapy Department in our school, that 
Michael will soon be able to lay aside his 
crutches. 

Peter R: 

Peter is an Italian boy. At the age of 
nine months, he was stricken with Infan- 
tile Paralysis. His parents brought their 
family to the United States four years ago. 
Peter has been in school two years. He 
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could speak no English, so of-course, he 
started with a language handicap. 

He has developed remarkably, physi- 
cally, mentally and socially. He is given 
corrective exercises, massage and light 
treatments in our Physiotherapy Depart- 
ment and part of the time, walks without 
the aid of crutches. 

Through Peter we have been able to 
help his entire family. They are becom- 
ing Americanized and we hope will de- 
velop into fine American citizens. 
Tuomas T: 

Tommy, as we call him, is the brightest 
spot on our horizon. He is a lad of seven 
years of age. At the age of three years, 
he developed a tubercular condition in 
his left hip. He is a normal child men- 
tally, and therefore, his training is that 
of a normal child. His mother is a widow, 
who supports her family and were it not 
for the taxi cab which transports Tommy 
back and forth to school each day, much 
of her time would have to be given to 
this task. 

When Tommy is through school, he will 
be able to meet the world as any normal 
person, for we hope his physical ailment 
will be healed through the efforts being 
put forth by the Kiwanis Club of South 
Bend. 

Paut K: 

Paul is sixteen and though we have only 
had him for two years and one half, we 
hope to make him self-supporting within 
the next year. He is doing fifth grade 
work, and in addition to that, he is learn- 
ing touch typewriting. 

He was born with club feet and spinal 
trouble. He is now able to walk without 
the aid of crutches or braces and rides 
his bicycle to school. 

These few cases chosen from many give 
us a glimpse of the type of human mate- 
rial out of which we are helping to build 
men and women who will be happier and 
more useful because of having had the 
opportunity to be in this room of oppor- 
tunity. 





Asbury Park Plants for Inter- 
national Good-Will and 
Beauty 

417) 

the luncheon at the Hotel 
Monterey was the entrance of a squad of Boy 
Scouts carrying a large Japanese flag and an 
American emblem. They stood at attention 
while Miss Rieta Duval, of the Little Theatre 
studio, New York, sang the Japanese national 
anthem in the Japanese tongue, and closed 
the luncheon with the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

After the luncheon the 300 _ present 
journeyed to the high school field to join 
the 3,500 children and 2,000 
interested citizens. 

The Paramount Film Company quickly saw 
the news value of the affair and made 
arrangements to have sound equipment on 
the ground for the news reels. WCAP, the 
local radio station, arranged to have their 
microphone at the field, and a local mer- 


(From page 


A feature of 


school more 


chant set up loud speakers in front of the 
stadium. 

President Matlack introduced Mr. Evans, 
who acted as chairman for the afternoon 
ceremony. Mayor Hetrick was the first to 
speak, terming the planting of the trees, “a 
symbol of friendship between Japan and 
America.” 

District Governor Harry E. S. Wilson 
then presented the trees to the school and 
they were accepted by Harrison C. Hurley, 
President of the Board of Education. Rep- 
resentative Sutphin spoke, and told of his 
pleasure in being “joined with a representa- 
tive of the imperial government of that 
friendly nation to the west of us, Japan.” 

Then followed the planting, Consul Gen- 
eral Horinouchi, Mayor Hetrick, and Mr. 
Matlack, taking turns in scooping spadefuls 
of dirt from the ground in front of the 
stands. Mr. Horinouchi told of the sentiment 
bound up with the cherry tree in Japan, and 
concluding: “Perhaps, after all, it was not 
necessary for me to say so much about this 
flower, because most of you seem to know 
what it means to us. Few of the Americans | 
have met have failed to mention the charm 
and beauty of the Japanese cherry flower. 
Some Americans may not know the fact that 
Japan buys one hundred million dollars worth 
of American cotton, or that America imports 
three hundred and fifty million dollars worth 
of Japanese silk each year. But I can say that 
all seem to know that the cherry blossom is 
Japan’s national That to me is 
gratifying. You, gentlemen of the Kiwanis 
club, who have arranged the function today, 
certainly appreciate the cherry blossom—its 


flow er. 


charm, its beauty, its spiritual meaning. You 
are, | know, friends of Japan and I am very 
glad.” 

At the conclusion of the planting, the 
Consul General was highly pleased by a Jap- 
anese dance performed by eight girls of the 
high school, dressed in Japanese costume. 

Overhead an airplane flown by a graduate 
of the high school, Norman DeGroot, dropped 
flags. Two bands, one from the high school 
and another from the Corson Commandery, 
played throughout most of the exercises. 

As a final gesture of hospitality the Jap- 
anese delegation were entertained at a tea 
at the hotel, and on behalf of Kiwanis, Mr. 
Horinouchi was presented with a_ silver 
smoking set. 

The Asbury Park contributed its 
news columns generously, but stories of the 


press 


affair were placed on Associated Press wires 
and to New York 


Philadelphia newspapers. 


accounts were sent and 





Kiwanians Attending Legion 
Convention in Detroit May 
Make | Pp Attendance 


Kiwanians attending the American Legion 
Convention in Detroit the week 
beginning September 21. will be glad to know 
that they can make up their regular Kiwanis 
attendance on Tuesday, September 22, at the 
Statler Hotel, when they are invited to be the 
guests of the Detroit No. One Kiwanis club. 

All those who wish to attend are to let 
Rod Maxwell, Secretary of the Detroit No. 
One club know. Address him at 2020 Union 
Trust Building, Detroit, Michigan. It will 
assist him considerably if reservations are 
made, 


during 


| 
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‘I Had a Waistline 
Like His. 
I Got Rid of It 
This Easy Way.’ 


= 


“I have worn Direc- 
tor Belt. I have 
reduced my waist- 
line eight inches,"’ 
says J. P.Long 
Lebanon, Pa. 


MAKE THIS TEST 


We want an opportunity 
to prove to you what won- 
ders Director will accomplish in reducing your weight 
and waist measurement. Note how this remarkable 
belt produces an instant improvement in your ap- 

earance the moment you put it on. Note how much 

etter your clothes fit and look. See how naturally 
and comfortably you attain a more erect carriage and 
enjoy a new feeling of ease and comfort and lightness. 


Director Helps Nature 
Reduce Waistlines 
You'll enjoy the big improvement in your 
appearance that Director gives you. You'll en- 


joy the new feeling of renewed life and vitality it 
brings. But best of all you'll enjoy the knowledge that 


excess fat is being absorbed and 








eliminated. The natural elastic- 
ity of the muscles is aided and 
restored. Once again nature 
works away excess fat. Doctor 
R. A. Lowell says, *‘Practically 
all excess adipose tissue at 
the waistline can surely be 
eliminated by the faithful 
use of Director Belt."’ 


How Director Works 


With every movement of 
your body, Director applies 
a firm but gentle pressure on the 
abdominal fat. Every time you take a step—every 


A 


Don't continue to 
look this way 


|time you stand or sit down—this massage-like action 


of Director reduces the fat at the waistline. This con 
tinued action works away the excess fatty deposits. 
Within a few weeks Director has accomplished a re- 
duction in a natural way without the slightest effort 
on your part. 

Compare this delightful simple method—with star- 
vation dieting—with violent enervating exercise—with 


| expensive bath and massage treatment. Director is by 


‘SENT ON TRIAL 


| Let us prove our claims. We'll 
| send a Director for trial. If you 


far the most natural and satisfactory method of waist- 
line reduction. 


No Laces, Hooks or Buttons 


The Director is fitted to your measure all in 
one piece. There are no 
buckles, laces or straps to bother 
you. Light and compact, lies 
flat, worn with ease and comfort, 
cannot be seen. 


don’t get results you owe noth- 
ing. You don’t risk a penny. 
Write for trial offer, doctors’ 
endorsements and letters from 





The nereeter ie 
B give you a waistline 
| users. Mail thecoupon NOW! like this 


Landon & Warner, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
ee te | 


8 LANDON & WARNER Dept.F-5  § 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. * 
& Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part - 
- please send me details of your trial offer. ‘ 
Bw a 
® NEMNG 2c dintinraccccndsncdessecdechanccswnap s 
5 a 
g Street ....--.----------------------------- & 
8 + 
OO Cis .ntScie nk ditcnts Hilintachlinih en pe & 
PT TPP EEA | | 
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Chicago's 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Sts. 


2,500 Rooms 
$2.50 Up 


Every room in this premier hotel 
is an outside room with bath, 
running ice water, bed head read- 
ing lamp and Servidor which af- 
fords utmost privacy. There is a 
housekeeper on every floor and 
the hotel’s garage offers extensive 
accommodations for the storage 
of guests’ cars. 
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Kiwanis Supplies 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “‘E”’ 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


500 W. Adams St. 











A 


Be Sure to Hear 


JAMES ROGER BROWN 


President of the 
MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB 
A Constructive Humorist of a High Order 


Of Mr. Brown’s lectures 
it has been said: ‘‘Never 
a dull moment from 
start to finish. A fas- 
cinating and brilliant 
array of facts and fig- 
ures, with humor, and 
sound philosophy.” 
— Taxation—what it is and how it 
should be applied 
— How to Build a City Beautiful 
— Mine—Thine—Ours 
— Is it to be Socialism, Anarchy or 
Freedom? 
— Foolish Things that Wise Men Do 


For Appointments and Information 
write 


MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB 
1860 Broadway New York, N.Y. 3 
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Kiwanis Club of Montreal 
Extends Welfare Activities 
(From page 393) 


Vocational Guidance 238.00 
Constable Pelletier Fund 225.00 
Tyndale Camp 219.98 
Shawbridge Field Day 163.17 
Young Builders Club 147.83 
Indian Charity Drive 100.00 
Big Brothers Ass’n 100.00 
Quebec Society for Crippled 

Children 100.00 
Police Benevolent Ass’n 100.00 
Newfoundland Relief Fund. 100.00 
Cote de Liesse Foundling 

Home 100.00 
St. Agathe Sanitarium 88.52 
University Settlement 58.15 
Protestant Infants’ Home 58.00 
Camp Kinkora 53.50 
Catholic Women’s League 50.00 
Italian Orphanage 50.00 


Miscellaneous activities 
under $50 165.80 


Total . $16,970.24 
Many of the items mentioned above 
could rightfully be classed as major ac- 
tivities. But Montreal goes on and on in- 
creasing its activities, increasing its mem- 
ber interest and becoming more and more 
valuable to its city and nation and to 
Kiwanis International, truly an inspira- 
tion to all Kiwanis clubs great and small. 





re . e_e 
Kiwanis Personalities 
Michael A. Gorman of the Flint Journal, 
former International Trustee, 
President of the Associated Editorial 
Association at held in 
Owosso. At the present time Mr. Gorman is 
President of the Kiwanis Club of Flint. 


was elected 
Press 
meeting 


its annual 


» * % 


Perry Winslow Weidner, an active member 
of the Los Angeles, California, Kiwanis club 
for recently elected an 
honorary member, was elected 
Grand Master of the Knights Templar of 
Minne- 


youngest 


several years and 


Supreme 


America at their recent Conclave in 
apolis. Kiwanian Weidner is the 
man ever to hold this position. 
twenty-seven years to pass through the dif- 
ferent offices preliminary to this high office. 
Mr. Weidner is also one of the twenty-five 
35 degree Masons in the United States. 


It requires 


* * * 


“If you want to live long and have fun, be 
a Kiwanian, it will keep you young.” Thus 
did Charles N. Boyd, oldest member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Butler, Pennsylvania, char- 
acterize his formula for longevity, at a recent 
meeting of the Butler club held in his honor. 
Mr. Boyd is 78 years old and one of the 
most faithful workers of the Butler club. 


x * * 


Hon. Scott Leavitt, member of Congress 
from eastern Montana, has been made a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis Club of Great Falls, Mon- 
tana. Congressman Leavitt contributed a 


THe Krwanis’ MAGAZINE 


fine article to The Kiwanis Magazine on the 
subject of Indian affairs in the March, 1928, 
issue. 

* * * 

The young Governor of Georgia, Richard 
B. Russell, is an honorary member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Atlanta. Governor -Rassell 
has been a Kiwanian for a long time, having 
been a member of the Winder club. 

* * & 


A number of Kiwanians of Crescent~City, 
California, took a page in the Crescent: City 
American in order to congratulate fellow -Ki- 
wanian James L. Musick on the completion 
of his fine new store building. The heading 
of the page was “Congratulations ‘Jim,’ ” 
underneath which was a photograph ‘of Ki- 
wanian Musick’s new store. 

a tk * 

Rev. Kenneth D. Miller, member of the 
Kiwanis Club of Madison, New Jersey, -has 
received the degree of D.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Prague. This is the first time this 








honor has been conferred on an American 
citizen, 
NZ 
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Miller Hinshaw, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Albert T. Maurice, Aiken, S. C. 

Dr. F. E. Raiche, Marinette, Wis. 
Leslie M. Fowler, Racine, Wis. 


Dr. William E. Craig, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Harry J. Harkins, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Dr. William Laurens Walker, Spartanburg, S. C 
Charles Hollmeyer, Oxford, Ohio. 

C. A. Warren, Secretary, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Robert Tunnoch, Ottawa, Ont. 

L.. D. Kennedy, Vancouver, B. C. 

George N. Young, Matoaka, W. Va. 

P. R. Nelson, Winchester, Il. 

Dr. Charles E. Monroe, Springfield, Mass. 

Mark L. Smith, Mountain View, Calif 

George T. Williamson, Southwest Suburban, Calif. 
Harry W. Lind, Bradenton, Fla. 

A. V. Estherdahl, Moline, Ill. 

Sam Mountain, Hutchinson, Kans. 

Herman L. Wood, Greenfield, Mass. 

George H. Huston, Lisbon, Ohio 


W. J. Estes, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Joe L. Dyer, Sherman, Texas. 

Dr. J. P. DesRosiers, Saskatoon. Sask. 
Edward Callaway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Edward M. McAdam, Mount Pleasant, ! 
Henry C. Christ, Boonville, Ind. 

Louis Albertsen, Pekin, III. 

[. V. Marshall, Attica, Ind. 

Dr. L. H. Pammel, Ames, Iowa 

James P. Farmer, Secretary, Pleasant Hill 
John H, Cox, Norwalk, Ohio. 

John A. Morris, Chippewa Falls, Wis 

Dr. Charles E. Stauter, Tujunga, Calif. 
Francis Williams, Macon, Georgia 

Lloyd N. Memmen, Minonk, III 

Harrison G. Welles, Holyoke, Mass 
Wade Beaver Day, Saint Paul, Minn. 

H. E. Clevenger, Delaware, Onio 

Ruel H. Crawford, Port Clinton, Ohio 
Edward C. Broomer, Altoona. Pa. 
Benjamin T. Dunlap, Shenandoah, Pa. 
Wardo Fouts, Denton, Texas 

James M. Dickens, Mauston, Wis. 
James B. Whitburn, New Westminster, B. C. 
Albert E. Legg, Northern Columbus; Ohio. 
Shad L. Hodgin, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Guy P. Lewis, Decatur, Ill. 

James B. Withers, Greensburg, Ind. 
Valter Jones, New Castle. Ind. 

J. W. Bernard, Columbia, Mo. 

Father Charles M. Olson, Janesville, Wis. 
Walter L. Lobb, The Main Line, Pa. 
Arthur D. Plass, Bridgeport, Conn 
Morris Senders, Albany, Oregon 

Henry C. Landon, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 
C. H. Schneider, Horton, Kans. 

Peter J. Nix, Albany, Georgia 

Frank Camp, Albany Park, Chicago, III. 
Oscar Buehler, Detroit, Mich. 

E. E. Conner, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

John P. Longenecker, Lebanon, Pa. 
Frank E. Johnson, Lawrence, Mass. 

John Ferris Kepler, Waukon, Iowa 

Dr. Gerald K. Wooll, Janesville, Wis. 
James Edward Hinds. Orillia, Ontario 
L. E. Waite, Erie, Pa. 




















THE CORD FRONT DRIVE IS EXCLUSIVE 


Why does this same industrial organization produce three different kinds of 
automobiles? Because no single automobile meets the requirements of everyone. 
The Cord Front-Drive, the Duesenberg, and the Auburn cars are undisputed 
leaders in their fields. Exclusive advantages, possible only with Cord Front-Drive 
construction, are responsible for an owner allegiance that is unparalleled in 
all automotive history. So firmly entrenched is the Cord that owners freely say, 
“Tt spoils us for any other type of car”. If you have never driven a Cord Front- 
Drive, never experienced its ease of handling, its exceptional maneuver- 
ability, the absence of steering effort, and sense of safety, we invite you to do so. 


BROUGHAM $2395 - SEDAN $2395 . CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET $2495 . CONVERTIBLE PHAETON SEDAN $2595 
Prices f. 0. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, extra. Prices subject to change without notice. 


AUBURN AU T'O:M-.0 BILE CUMPANY, AUSBUSBHN, INDIANA 


CORD 


FEGNT DRIVE 
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Pleasant Way to Beco 
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Strong, Healthy and Slender 

















by J. W. COOPER 


On a fine June day a few years ago, I stood on the 
banks of the Hudson River at Poughkeepsie. Out 
on the river the varsity crews of a half dozen great 
universities were sweeping by in their slender 
racing shells. What a sight! Cutting the water at 
amazing. speed, the graceful shells sped onward, 
driven by trained young giants. What would | 
have given to have been numbered among them! 
What a priceless heritage each of these boys pos- 
sessed in his magnificent physique! My companion, 


a doctor, shared my enthusiasm. ‘‘A wonderful sight and, best of all, it’s the finest exercise 
in the world. What a pity that all of us cannot get out and pull on an oar!" 





The Finest Exercise in the World 

**Rowing is the one exercise that brings 
every muscle of the body into play. Take 
running. It builds up the legs and helps the 
lungs, certainly, but it does not help you 
much anywhereelse. Lifting weights! That 
means bulging biceps and lumpy chest and 
shoulders. How many people can play more 
than an occasional game of golf, or a set or 
two of tennis? I tell you there is no exer- 








“The Best Ever Built”’ 

[ have had literally hundreds of people tell 
me that Gymboat is the best rowing machine 
they have ever seen. That is because Gym- 
boat is a real rowing machine that dup- 
licates the actual rowing performance of the 
big two hundred dollar machines. 

Gymboat is designed to produce the same 
action in the same way that actual on-the- 
water rowing does. That means you sit in a 








cise like rowing for all round value. We 
would be real men and women if we could 
row every day. We would know what it is to have 


rolling seat, place your feet in the regular 
rocking type footrests, grab the oar-type grips 
and row easily and naturally—and because of the hydraulic 
action you stroke your Gymboat exactly as you would a 





pep and vigor, 
what real lungs 
are;andourmuscles 
would soon regain 
the elasticity of 
youth. Disfiguring, 
unhealthful fat 
would melt away. 


Sagging shoulders 





pair of sweeps in a rowing shell. You can regulate your 
exercise to suit yourself—easy or strenuous. 


Just a Few Minutes a Day 
From your toes to your neck, Gymboat flexes and con- 
tracts and exercises your entire body—arms, legs, shoul- 
ders, hips, and the abdomen, the hardest place of all to 
exercise, and by the same token the most important be- 








would square 


cause it brings the stomach muscles into play and tones 





themselves and we 
would have legs that would laugh at the miles. Con- 
stipation wouldn't throw out of kelter our regular 
habits of elimination." 


| Decided to Build a Real Rowing Machine 

The doctor's sensible comments gave me an idea. 
Why couldn't I produce a real rowing machine? Of 
course, I couldn't supply the river and I couldn't 
make everyday people into college oarsmen. But I 
felt I could find something that would make it pos- 
sible for the everyday man and woman to get the 
exercise and health building results of real rowing 
What was needed was something smaller than the 
heavy expensive rowing machines used in gymnasi- 
ums, yet a real rowing machine, small enough to 
or in a closet, and low enough in cost to put it within 
everyone. 

There was only one thing for me to do and tha 


sort of rowing machine I had in mind myself. How well I succeeded in 
designing and building a small, real, home-rowing machine, Gymboat 


owners can tell you best. 


up the digestive organs and intestinal tract. 

If you would like to know in more detail how and why Gymboat wil] 
bring to you the physical benefits that help 
make the college and boat-club oarsmen the 
fine, healthy specimens they are, I will be 
glad to tell you more about Gymboat, and 


el 
‘1 how easily and inexpensively you can own 





one. For your convenience, 


| Attach a Coupon— 
Simply Fill It Out and Mail - NOW 


J. W. Cooper & Co. 
377 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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